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EVERYTHING moves in this world, including our own corre- 
spondents. No matter how we imagine some person inex- 
tricably identified with the life of a country or town, we are 
always open to new surprises, and must accustom ourselves 
to new persons in new settings. We’re still trying to get 
used to David C. Williams in Washington, even though he’s 
been there almost half a dozen years. He seemed so much a 
part of wartime and Labor England that we can never think 
about the London of those momentous days without including 
him. 

Now Walter Z. Laqueur, who has been writing for us 
from Tel Aviv for a decade, first as “Mark Alexander,” now 
under his own name, has left Israel for London, where he 
will edit a new periodical. He will continue to write for 
THe New Leaper, of course, commenting on Middle Eastern 
and Soviet affairs which interest him. But the London date- 
line will appear strange to us for some time. 

Replacing Mr. Laqueur as our Near East correspondent 
is Uri Ra’anan, who writes the editorials on world affairs for 
Israel’s largest morning daily, the independent, liberal 
Haaretz. Born in Vienna in 1926, Mr. Ra’anan fled to 
Switzerland after the Hitler occupation and arrived in 
Britain in 1939. He received an Open Major Scholarship 
in Modern History at Oxford’s Wadham College in 1945, 
and upon completing his studies was awarded an Oxford 
research scholarship. His thesis, on Anglo-French rivalry 
in the Middle East in the first quarter of this century, later 
appeared as a book entitled Frontiers of a Nation. Arriving 
in Israel in 1951, he worked for a short time as a foreign 
news editor of the Jerusalem Post, then became a news editor 
for the Israel Broadcasting Service. Last year, Ha’aretz 
named him diplomatic correspondent and editorial leader- 
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writer. In addition, Mr. Ra’anan has contributed articles oy 
international affairs to various publications, including regular 
articles for Molad, “high-brow” monthly of Israel’s Labo 
party (Mapai). 

Mr. Ra’anan’s first dispatch on the troubled Middle Eas. 
ern scene will appear next week. Entitled “Israel’s Political 
Climate,” it examines the state of mind of the average Israeli 
toward domestic and foreign issues—and especially toward 
the threat of conflict with Israel’s Arab neighbors. 

ONE WEEK LEFT: February 1 is the deadline for old sub. 
scribers to extend their subscriptions at our old prices. As 
you know, on that date THE New Leaper will cost 20 cents 
a copy, $6 a year and so on. But you can now insure sub. 
stantial savings in the years ahead by extending your sub. 
scription at the old rates: $5 for one year, $8.50 for two 
years, and $11 for three years. It makes no difference when 
your present subscription expires; you can still extend it 
up to three years. If you’re paid up to 1959, you can extend 
now to 1962. A three-year extension at $11 will give you 
156 issues, which would cost you more than $30 at the 
newsstands. But you must act quickly—within a week— 
to take advantage of this offer. Extensions postmarked after 
midnight January 31 will not be honored. 

FLUORIDATION: James Rorty’s “The Case Against Fluori- 
dation” has provoked so much controversy that reprints are 
now available to meet the demand for additional copies. 
In the light of the current discussion of fluoridation in New 
York City and elsewhere, Mr. Rorty’s presentation is espe- 
cially valuable as a summary of responsible objections to the 
proposal. Reprints may be ordered at $1 for 12 copies, $7.50 
for 100 copies, $60 for 1,000 copies. The supply is limited. 
however, and orders should be filed promptly. 
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Shopkeepers’ discontent aids new French rightist group 


vith anti-parliamentary and anti-Semitic overtones 


Meet the Poujadists 


Paris 
HEN THE Faure Government 
 sccciscsnd France into snap 
elections, it had hoped to re-elect a 
conservative majority before the 
Mendés-France movement could gath- 
er real strength. The Government con- 
sidered the Poujade movement on its 
right an unimportant threat. Paris 
newspapers and political commenta- 
tors condescendingly gave the Pou- 
jadists 5 or 6 seats in the new Assem- 
bly. Throughout the campaign, the 
press stressed the rowdy and some- 
times violent conduct of some of the 
Poujadists, accused their leader of 
being a fascist, or compared him to a 
bull fighter (when he held a public 
meeting in the famed Roman Arena 
at Nimes). The Paris press ignored 
his numerous public meetings, at 
which he steadily attracted more peo- 
ple than his opponents. No wonder 
France was startled to see Poujadists 
suddenly gain 52 seats in the National 
Assembly, and thereby become a real 
force in French politics. 

Actually, the Poujade movement 
had already proven its strength and 
cohesion in organizing shopkeepers 
and family-type entrepreneurs in the 
defense of their interests. The move- 
ment was specifically designed to de- 
fend an impertant social group, a 
group which has been poorly organ- 
ined and highly dissatisfied. 

France is still largely a nation of 
small shopkeepers and family-type 
businesses. 76 per cent of French 
manufacturing firms and 96 per cent 
of retail stores employ less than five 
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By George B. Boswell 


people. Several complex factors have 
encouraged such 19th-century surviv- 
als. Consumer resistance has” long 
hindered the development of large 
retail outlets, and custom has retained 
a system of specialized merchandis- 
ing resulting in endless duplication. 
(For instance, meat and poultry alone 
are sold in five different types of 
stores, each with its own specialty.) 
The immediate postwar period, with 
its chronic shortages of raw materials 
and consumer goods, favored small 
business concerns, which could give 
preferential treatment to old custom- 
ers and maintain high profit mar- 
gins on a limited turnover. 

In recent years, small stores, busi- 
nesses conducted in the home, and 
small artisans have managed to sur- 
vive through their ability to evade 
numerous and heavy taxes. The pro- 
liferation of small stores can also be 
attributed to the Frenchman’s desire 
for economic independence, through 
running his own business. Many 
members of the lower bourgeoisie 
prefer to earn a precarious existence 
in retail trade rather than accept a 
salaried position. I know one union 
carpenter, without any merchandis- 
ing or accounting experience, who 
gave up a steady job to open a small 
grocery store with his wife. 

In recent years, these family-size 
businesses have experienced increas- 
ing difficulties. Poorly organized, they 
have found themselves at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with organized 
labor, which has been the principal 
beneficiary of recent social legisla- 





tion. They have also shown a great 
reluctance to adapt to changing con- 
ditions. Small restaurants in Paris 
still try to survive while serving 6 or 
8 people a day, while retail stores stay 
open 10 hours a day to handle a 
handful of customers. Obsolescent 
artisan trades, such as blacksmiths 
and makers of wooden shoes, con- 
tinue in the face of economic stagna- 
tion. 

However, in defense of many of 
these small businessmen it must be 
said that they have very legitimate 
grievances, particularly in the 
fiscal realm. A spokesman of the 
Poujade movement, himself a store- 
keeper, pointed out to this writer 
that the fiscal system imposes on the 
small businessman not only a heavy 
tax burden but legal requirements 
which he cannot fulfill without the 
help of an accountant, which he can- 
not afford. On each commercial 
transaction there is a special tax. A 
radio repair shop has to keep two 
sets of records to distinguish labor 
and overhead costs from the sale of 
new parts (on which transaction taxes 
and special taxes are levied, depend- 
ing on the parts). A pastry shop theo- 
retically pays a different tax depend- 
ing on whether the customer eats the 
pastry standing up, sitting down, or 
carries it away. Though admittedly 
most small businesses practice tax 
evasion on a large scale, the Poujade 
spokesman points out that in a sense 
they are involuntary tax evaders, 
since they physically cannot keep the 
complex accounts needed to comply. 








The movement, officially known as 
the UDCA (Union de Défense des 
Commercants et des Artisans), was 
launched by Pierre Poujade two 
years ago to meet a local situation. 
Poujade, who had escaped from 
France during the occupation and 
flown in the RAF, after the war estab- 
lished a stationery store in St. Céré, a 
small town in poor southwestern 
France. A dynamic young man of 34, 
he had become a municipal counselor, 
and somewhat of a figure in local 
business circles. When several other 
storekeepers were threatened with in- 
spections by special tax agents, Pou- 
jade persuaded them to forcefully 
prevent the tax agents from entering 
the stores. The agents withdrew. 
This method proved so successful 
that Poujade was soon called on 
tax-resistance 
throughout — the 


to organize groups 
department. The 
spread quickly in the 
southwest, and its use of force caused 


movement 


consternation among tax collectors, 
who were unwilling to call on the 
police to assist them. When the state 
seized property to collect back taxes. 
UDCA members would throng to the 
auction, monopolize all the seats, and 
buy back the seized property for a 
few dollars to restore it to its owner. 

In March 1955, Poujade and his 
advisers personally invaded the Na- 
tional Assembly and pressured it into 
repealing certain provisions of a law 
providing fines and jail sentences for 
tax evaders. For a few days, Poujade 
had Paris political circles trembling. 
but after this he quietly returned to 
his organizational work. Legal pro- 
ceedings which Faure, as Minister of 
Finance, had tried to initiate against 
Poujade for inciting rebellions were 
now dropped. Meanwhile, Poujade 
tried to expand the scope of his move- 
ment to include peasants and particu- 
larly winegrowers. He even made 
overtures to the free labor unions, but 
these were quickly rebuffed. 

The Poujade movement was caught 
short by the snap elections. It origi- 
nally intended to submit books of 
consolidated grievances to a “States- 
General” 


whose recommendations 


would have been ready in time to sub- 
mit to Assembly candidates had the 
elections been held in June 1956, The 
attempt to revive the concept of the 
States-General emphasizes the corpo- 
rate nature of the movement. The 
States-General was a medieval repre- 
sentative body composed of the 
clergy, the nobility and the bourgeoi- 
sie. Through their contacts with the 
bourgeoisie, the artisans’ guilds ex- 
erted a considerable amount of influ- 
ence until the 14th century. The 
States-General gradually disappeared 
under the Bourbons until called back 
into session in 1789, when it launched 
the Great Revolution. There is at 
presen’ no legal mechanism to revive 
it. Poujade conceives the “States- 
General” as a body representing the 
economic interests of the nation, in- 
cluding small and big business, labor 
and farm interests. Presumably the 
UDCA would be well represented. 
But the body’s size, composition 
and authority remain a mystery. 
Unable to establish the “States- 
General” in time to bring pressure on 
candidates at the legislative elections. 
the Poujade movement itself entered 
the campaign, 
lists in 


running associated 
defense of the 
of shopkeepers, peasants, winegrow- 
ers and consumers as well as a gen- 
eral list of candidates under the head- 
ing of “French Union.” The cam- 
paign, well organized and energeti- 
cally sparked by Poujade, centered 
around the demand for the immediate 
convocation of the “States-General” 
and the institution of fiscal reforms. 

The negative aspects of the cam- 
paign were by far the most disturb- 
ing. The basic slogan plastered all 
over France, “Sortez les sortants,” or 
“Throw the rascals out,” constituted 
the basis of a violent demagogic at- 
tack upon the whole parliamentary 
system of France. Poujade and his 
men attacked the political leaders of 


interests 


all parties in the saltiest language 
heard in a long time in French poli- 
tics. In some areas, the Poujadists 
systematically invaded the halls of 
their adversaries, disrupted meetings. 
and kidnaped speakers; in one in- 


stance a speaker was actually strippej 
and a rope tied around his neck. Iti: 
difficult to tell how extensively they 
fascist methods were used. Thi 
writer attended rallies of all partic 
during the last week of the campaig 
in central and southwestern France 


the heartland of the Poujade movef 
ment, and failed to see one instane} 
of rowdiness. It is quite possiblef 


however, that the initial show of vio 
lence was restrained during the latte 
part of the campaign. 

The Poujade movement has, with 
out doubt, relied on force to oppox 
tax inspectors, and resorted to uw 
democratic tactics in the course of the 
elections. The reported existence of: 
disciplinary committee within the or 
ganization and the oath supposed 
taken by its deputies to ‘accept the 
party’s direction or submit to cor 
poral punishment, including hanging 
may be exaggerated. But the spiril 
animating the movement is signif 
cant. It is a one-man movement. In 
country where people vote more often 
for a personality than for a party and 
where electoral posters feature the 
name of the candidate, the Pov: 
jade candidates remained unknown 
throughout the campaign. Their elec 
toral posters emphasized their slo- 
gans, and the names of candidate 
appeared in small print on the botton 
line. They were not candidates for 
office but Poujade’s delegates; the 
motto was “Vote for Poujade” even 
though Poujade did not run for office 

Poujade’s own appeal is reminis 
cent of several recent demagogues 
Using salty slang, he passes as a little 
guy baffled by the mystification 0! 
slick politicos and fighting to defen 
the interests of the other little guy: 
against the powerful Parisian com 
bine of Money and Politics. He a* 
serts that he has not founded 4 
political party, but a movement 0 
national renovation destined to cleat 
up the mess in Paris. Once this job i 
done and the proper reforms inili 
ated, the Poujade deputies promise l 
resign from Parliament and return te 
private life. To the complex problem 
of the modern world, Poujade pre 
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"SORTEZ LES SORTANTS' 


POUJADE: 


poses simple and easy solutions read- 
ily grasped by the average man. He 
appeals to the patriotic sentiments of 
his audience, calling for the return 
of France to leadership among the 
world powers and proposing to re- 
afirm her control over North Africa. 
His meetings end with a lusty singing 
of the Marseillaise, an interesting in- 
dication in a country where patriot- 
ism runs deep but is not generally 
afirmed in public. His nationalist ap- 
peal is complemented by anti-Semi- 
tism aimed primarily at Mendeés- 
France. 

Poujade, an indefatigable  spell- 
binder, can hold the attention of 12,- 
000 people standing in the street for 
two hours. He speaks rapidly without 
notes and without continuity. His lan- 
guage is coarse, rough-hewn and 
completely lacking in moderation. He 
appears sincere and forthright, and 
his forcefulness and courage are im- 
portant assets. He has without doubt 
profited from the genuine discontent 
in many classes of society. His move- 
ment is backed by hundreds of thou- 
sands anxious to participate. In the 
areas covered by this writer, Pou- 
jade’s numerous volunteer militants 
devoted hours to pasting stickers and 
Posters, and organizing meetings. 
They were the only groups noticed 
that deliberately publicized their sup- 
port of a political party by placing 
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UDCA campaign material in their 
store windows and wearing UDCA 
lapel emblems. 

The Poujade movement has been 
supported in the poorer agricultural 
sector of France, the southern half, 
by peasants who turned in important 
numbers from the Communists. Its 
nationwide support has come from 
the lower middle class, caught in the 
squeeze of high prices, high taxes and 
the economic inefficiency of their 
small commercial enterprises. The 
movement represents the latent desire 
of the lower middle class for a 
counter-revolution aimed at Govern- 
ment controls, Government interfer- 
ence, and Government competition 
(through cooperatives and similar 
ventures) with private enterprise. It 
also reflects a desire for national 
renovation and dynamic leadership, 
a desire likewise reflected in the pres- 
ent style of Mendés-France as well as 
in the previous success of the Gaullist 
movement. 

The latter, like the Poujade move- 
ment, had no positive program, no 
doctrinal philosophy, but presented a 
leader, a semi-military organization. 
a promise of action, national purifica- 
tion and rededication. Both move- 
ments called for strengthening the 
executive power at the expense of the 
legislative. Both have 
tried to assert themselves as unions 
of all French people and have denied 
that they were political parties in the 
accepted sense of the word. It is not 
surprising then that the Poujade 
movement received the support of 
many former Gaullist voters. The 
Gaullist party dropped 3 million 
votes; the Poujadists picked up over 
2 million. The fact that Poujade 
picked up six seats in Paris, once a 
Gaullist stronghold, indicates the 
similarity of appeal of the two move- 
ments. The old sense of élan vital, 
that mystical concept of France’s mis- 
sion in the world which 50 years ago 
inspired missionaries and colonizers 
alike, has not been destroyed despite 
years of war and hardship. 

The Poujade movement may play 
a role out of proportion to its actual 


movements 


size in the new Assembly. For the 
moment, neither Poujade nor his men 
are revealing their plans, but the 
first fight will come in seating the 
Poujade deputies in the new Assem- 
bly, for they will refuse to be seated 
to the right of other parties, claiming 
to be a_ non-political formation. 
L’Express, Mendés-France’s Parisian 
daily, has already launched an offen- 
sive to nullify the election of all the 
Poujadist candidates on the basis of 
the oath of loyalty to the movement 
supposedly taken by each of them. 
Meanwhile, a sharp struggle will 
break out to win the allegiance of the 
Poujade deputies, all men untrained 
in parliamentary or legal procedures, 
who until a few days ago were butch- 
ers, bakers and shopkeepers. Experi- 
enced political figures will attempt to 
exert influence on these neophytes, 
and the Poujade movement will do its 
utmost to impose strict party disci- 
pline. As a minority party, it cannot 
expect to push through its demands 
for the convocation of the States- 
General, or its simplified fiscal pro- 
gram, though it may be able to pres- 
sure the administration into adopting 
some fiscal reforms. It can, however, 
play an important positive or nega- 
tive role in the formation of future 
French governments. Should the 
movement continue to grow, it may 
pursue a systematic policy of obstruc- 
tionism in the hope of constitution- 
ally overthrowing two governments 
within a year and a half, thus precipi- 
tating new elections. It may, on the 
other hand, participate only in politi- 
cal activities which affect the profes- 
sional status of its members, though 
this is unlikely since the movement 
has already shown signs of taking a 
stand on such questions as Algeria 
and France’s foreign policy. 

The Poujade movement may be- 
come a positive factor by forcing the 
center blocs to apply their best com- 
mon efforts to France’s major prob- 
lems. It may also underline the hard- 
ships of the lower middle class and 
the need for economic reforms that 
will help them adjust to modern eco- 
nomic trends. 
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think he is out teaching his high- 
school students, or attending first 
nights on Broadway and writing his 
reviews for THE NEw LeEaper. But 
all the time he has been deceiving 


J OE SHIPLEY is a jaunty chap. You 


you. He has really been hidden in a 
cave squandering both energy and 
leisure on an enormous book entitled 
Dictionary of Early English (Philo- 
sophical Library, 753 pp., $10). 
Don’t get the idea that this is a dic- 
tionary of Old English. It is con- 
cerned, rather, with English words 
that are old—which is quite a differ- 
ent matter. But it is a handsome 
stuffed 


volume just with funny 
vocables. 

And so Joe appears in our office 
one Wednesday morning with this fat 
book between his teeth—much like a 
cat who has concealed her nest and is 
now in the act of surprising her 
family with a handsome mess of off- 
spring. As the cat proudly purrs. 
so the dignified and 
priestly dramatic critic awaits com- 
ment. You can’t just say: “Good 
God! You must have sweated like an 
ox to throw this thing together!” Any 
author expects more than that for 
even a little book—and this one of 
Joe’s had reached gargantuan pro- 
portions. 

There is a funny thing about this 
compilation. When I showed it to my 
wife, she exclaimed instantly: “These 
words look giddy and gay.” This is 
not a story, a play, a poem, nothing 
with any describable art form, but it 
is all alive. The words and definitions 
are not stretched out like skeletons 
on a rack. They fairly squirm and 


somewhat 


By William E. Bohn 


Dead Words That 
Deserved to Live 


bounce and prance and shine. It is 
hard to keep them between their 
covers. 

These are just a lot of English 
words which have been sloughed off 
from the language as it has grown 
along. They have dropped off at vari- 
ous times from Chaucer to Bernard 
Shaw. You would think that during 
such an evolutionary process the live- 
liest words would be retained for 
use, that the gayest and jauntiest 
sounds would last and the sickly ones 
would drop away. If the problem of 
retention had been settled by vote 
rather than by some relentless and 
mystical law of evolution, the whole 
process would have gone differently. 
These gay words which friend Joe 
has commemorated would, in many 
cases, have been preserved—and we 
can find plenty of dull combinations 
of letters which could have been 
sacrificed in their places. 

Some of the changes involved in 
the death of words have taken place 
because of turns in customs and so- 
cial relations. There is, for example, 
the good old expression neckverse. 
This was just a verse of the Bible, 
usually the first verse of the 5lst 
Psalm, the reading of which saved 
one’s neck. “By virtue of the Biblical 
text,”” writes our learned scribe, “any 
person in holy orders brought before 
a secular court (later, anyone that 
could read—being thus potentially a 


cleric) could plead privilege of 


clergy. The Bishop’s commissary, al- 
ways present, pronounced Legit (he 
reads) .” 

As late as 1710, there was reprinted 
in England an old song which gaily 


recited that a monk could commit 
murder or rape, but if he could recite 
the right verse he would not fail to 
escape. So the neckverse was a handy 
thing in those days. The supposition 
behind this quirk of the law was, ob- 
viously, that the priest or the man 
who could read would do no wrong. 
As the faith in the holy man’s quality 
faded and his position in society was 
reduced, the word for the little re. 
citation on which he relied to rescue 
him from predicaments in court also 
faded and fell into disuse. 

All of which reminds me of a 
historical item which must be added 
on the other side. Wat Tyler was well 
and unfavorably known in the 14th 
century. He led the great peasant 
march on London. Along with his 
followers, Wat was not inclined to 
postpone his utopia to a vague and 
indefinite future which would follow 
his conferences with the great powers 
in London. He set things right as 
well as he could while en route. And 
since, according to his conception, 
much of the misery of the poor had 
resulted from written records and 
from the machinations of those who 
knew the black arts of calligraphy. 
the simplest way to clear matters up 
was to abolish such folks out of 
hand. 

There was a sort of rude jus 
tice involved. Formerly, the man who 
could put down scratches with a pen 
or recite a verse of Scripture had 
special privileges under the law. Now, 
before this new court of the com: 
mon people, all that was required 
was the slightest evidence that a man 
had been a fellow-traveler with the 
alphabet—and up he went to the limb 
of the handiest tree. 

I wish I had time to fool around 


with such words as foolometer, the F 


word for a standard set up to meas 


ure foolishness, serendipity, clapper F 


dudgeon, fructuous, floccify—and 9 
on and on. And I would also like to 


take up the problem of why these old F 


words are livelier than those we us 
now. I don’t believe the language 


was gayer in Shakespeare’s time. It f 


was Shakespeare who was gayer. 
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Three years after Stalin’s death, the Kremlin Presidium is 
still dominated by his trainees, using his basic set of stratagems 


The ‘New’ Soviet Leaders 


. By Bertram D. Wolfe 


utes before the Kremlin announced his passing. The 
broadcasts were not a cry of grief for irreparable loss, but 


| ie STALIN had been dead six hours and ten min- 


- acall to “monolithic unity . . . high political vigilance, 


intolerance in the struggle against the inner and outer foe 
,.. to insure uninterrupted leadership . . . and the pre- 
vention of disorder and panic.” 

“Disorder and panic!” When Franklin Roosevelt died 
in office in wartime, or George VI or Gustav V, could 
such words creep into the communiqués? Not even in 
young states still aborning—the death of Chaim Weiz- 
mann or Kemal Pasha, the assassination of Liaquat Ali 
Khan or Gandhi—could any one think of pronouncing 
such ominous words as “disorder and panic.” These 
words bring us close to the heart of the mystery of the 
totalist state. 

A system which has ruptured the fabric of legitimacy 
first in its traditional monarchist, then in its democratic 
form; a system which seeks to continue the revolution 
from above and the remaking of man according to a new 
and arrogant, not to say a blasphemous, blueprint; a sys- 
tem in which the Leader and his lieutenants try to inter- 
vene in every local quarrel, break up every local “nest” of 
solidarity, make their power felt at every level high and 
low and in every private spirit; a system which seeks even 
to prevent the development of a stable bureaucracy oper- 
ating according to rules that are impersonal and not 
readily subject to change; a system which issues com- 
mands and “allocates functions” without granting control 
over either the decisions or the resources which those 
functions require; a system which has “a vested interest 
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in confusion” and unsettlement and lives by the uncer- 
tainty and unending strain of all its subjects; a system 
which has chosen to pulverize all non-state organizations 
and recognizes no autonomy either of public organization 
or of private purpose or feeling; in short, a system which 
describes itself as a dictatorship in permanence and is 
what it describes itself to be—such a system has not de- 
veloped a legitimacy in a third of a century of existence 
nor can it develop a legitimacy. 

Because it thus wages unending war on its own people 
and on the world, the reverse side of its inordinate power 
is its inordinate fear. The thermometer measuring opposi- 
tion having been deliberately broken, the quicksilver of 
opposition is instinctively felt to be everywhere. The 
words “confusion and panic” escaping from the lips of the 
“orphaned” rulers of the world’s most powerful govern- 
ment betray the fear that is in their hearts. They fear the 
prostrate and atomized people over whom they rule and 
to whom they give no peace. They fear the outside world 
which they plan to conquer and to which, even in their 
peace-mongering campaigns, they give no peace. And they 
fear each other. 

The whole dynamics of dictatorship cries out for a 
dictator; autocracy for an autocrat; militarized life for a 
supreme commander; authoritarianism for an authority; 
absolute, centralized, ubiquitous power for an absolute 
ruler; infallible government for an infallible leader; 
totalitarianism for a charismatic or synthetically manufac- 
tured charismatic leader, a Duce, Fuehrer, Vozhd. 

Because this type of Leader dwarfs and deprives of per- 
sonality even his closest associates, it was not hard to 
foresee that their first step would be the proclamation of 
a “collective leadership.” But the whole dynamics of their 
system makes that but the first step in a muted or open 
struggle for the succession. 

There is in the Soviet system no machinery to provide a 
peaceful, legal and legitimate succession. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has long ceased to be a government by soviets. 
The one-party state has long ceased to possess a living 
party, for parties are parts and need each other to main- 
tain party life as the sexes need each other to maintain sex 
life. When there is only one party, every controversy 
within it must reflect the hopes of some part of the popula- 





tion outside of it. Hence Lenin forbade factions and party 
discussions in 1921, as Tito did in the Djilas case. 

Now there is no party to decide anything or to select its 
servants, officials, leaders. The Party is anything but a 
party in the normal sense of the word. It is a pretorian 
guard, a recruiting of activists to carry out the Leader’s 
plans, the eyes and ears of an espionage system, a “trans- 
mission belt” to convey the Leader’s will to a will-less 
nation and to members and sympathizers in other lands. 
There is not even a provision in the Soviet Constitution 
or in the Party Statutes for a dictator, much less a pro- 
vision for a legal succession to the post which grew out 
of the real dynamics of the totalitarian regime. Hence the 
funeral orations of the ostensible triumvirate spoke of a 
“collective leadership.” The Big Three in that “collective” 
leadership were Malenkov, Beria and Molotov. 

Malenkov was deprived of his post of First Party Sec- 
retary by Khrushchev two weeks after Stalin’s death. On 
February 8, 1955, he was deprived of his Premiership and 
forced to confess “my guilt and responsibility for the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs in agriculture . . . my insufhi- 
cient experience in local work . . . and in direct guidance 
of individual branches of the national economy.” 

In December 1953, the second Triumvir, Lavrenti 
Beria, ended with a bullet in the base of his brain, became 
a retroactive traitor from the beginning of time, then an 
unperson. 

In the September Kommunist of this year, Molotov con- 
fessed that six months earlier he had been guilty of an 
ideological error “theoretically erroneous and politically 
harmful . . . introducing confusion into ideological ques- 
tions . . . contradicting Party decisions . . . and casting 
doubt upon the existence in our country of a socialist 
society that has in the main already been built.” 

This leaves Nikita Khrushchev as Number 1, with the 
main power lever, the Party machine, in his hands. With 
him in an enigmatic duumvirate is the secretive Bulganin. 
Supporting them, yet anxiously checking on them, are 
other Stalin lieutenants, maintaining as best they can a 
“collective leadership,” out of which Khrushchev in- 
creasingly emerges as “more equal than the others.” 

Already Khrushchev is the only one free to say foolish 
things. Bulganin might perhaps exercise this freedom, 
too, but in his devious and silent rise to the top he has 
always kept his tongue and manners in check, even while 
crushing those who stood in his path or the path of “the 
Boss.” Conferences of architects, and, more important, of 
Communist agricultural managers, have been compelled 
to take Khrushchev’s tongue lacings, cheer his rudeness, 
laugh at arrogant jokes which only one who feels himself 
among subordinates can permit himself to make. But it 
was Bulganin who administered the tongue-lashing to the 
more important Communist industrial managers, men 
who, for the most part, owed their places to Malenkov’s 
favor while the latter administered Stalin’s cadre machine. 

Supported by “the Army”—more precisely, by Bulga- 





nin’s Special Section, the secret police machine and the 
Party machine in the Army—Khrushchev was able to 
depose Malenkov, dispose of Beria, and compel Molotoy 
to put himself out of the running by a confession that he 
didn’t know socialism when he saw it. Khrushchev’s 
platitudes are beginning to be quoted solemnly in black 
type as an ipse dixit. The Party Congress set for February 
and prepared by unobtrusive purges and a hail of “self. 
criticisms” will provide a vaster sounding board. In 
foreign affairs, first Warsaw and Prague, then China, then 
Yugoslavia, Geneva and East Germany, and lately India 
and Burma have given resonance to his garrulousness and 
enabled him to bring home the trophies of success. 

Around Khrushchev and Bulganin, supporting them yet 
anxiously seeking to restrain them, are other lieutenants 
of Josef Stalin. Trained in the same hard school, with the 
same blood of comrades on their hands, they know enough 
to make many moves in their heads before they touch a 
single piece on the chessboard of power. They have reason 
to combine against any man who moves too fast, yet to 
desert each other if they think they know who will win. 
and can swing aboard his juggernaut in place of being 
crushed by it. 

It is well to remember—historians at least should have 
a memory—that Stalin ruled as modest party wheelhorse 
in a “collective leadership” from 1923 to 1929, that he 
denounced Zinoviev for “wanting Trotsky’s blood,” then 
denounced the Left Opposition for wanting “to run the 
Party without Bukharin,” and did not himself shed the 
blood of his comrades until he had been thirteen year: 
in effective power and seven years the sole and absolute 
ruler. 

“Collective leadership,” hard enough in a democracy, 
runs against the very nature of dictatorship. Yet it is the 
natural, if incurably transitory, form of interregnum iné 
system of totalitarian dictatorship. 


Hv. thus briefly examined the nature and dynamics 
of the totalitarian system, let us look at the “new 
measures of the post-Stalin era. 

The men may be styled epigoni. Lenin’s Marxism wa 
so different from that of Marx that Charles Rappoport. a! 
admirer, styled it marxisme 4 la tartare. Stalin’s Leninis0 
differed from Lenin’s, too, but the differences are not § 
radical and the continuities are greater. Stalin’s perso: 


ality set its stamp upon his era, as Lenin’s did on his. an! 


the differences in their personalities were enormous. Bu! 
the direction of change was determined in large measutt 
by the dynamics of the developing totalitarian system fot 
which Lenin had laid the foundations—by his party o 


ganization, by his theory of élite dictatorship, by hi} 
seizure of power, and by his power-oriented rather tha 


welfare-oriented use of it. 


Now with Stalin’s death, yet other personalities will * : 
their stamp upon the era. But the method of their sele F 4. 
tion—they are Stalin’s men—and the dynamics of the! F 
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totalitarian system continue as overall shaping forces. 

Being accustomed to use the pistol to guide the his- 
torian’s pen in enlarging and glorifying Stalin’s name, 
they immediately began a fresh rewriting of history to cut 
him down to size—not to actual size, but to their own size. 
For the Stalin cult had so dwarfed them that who could 
claim to be big enough to rule after the sole repository of 
greatness and author of everything was no more? On the 
other hand, they cannot altogether extinguish his name, 
for what other claim do they have to rule except associa- 
tion with Stalin and discipleship to Lenin in an unbroken 
“apostolic succession”? Nor do they wish to abandon his 
policies, for in large measure they flow from the nature of 
the regime, and, more than we are prone to realize, they 
are their policies no less than his. 

Actually the heirs and contestants for the heritage are 
divided into several generations (in an age of revolution, 
a few years may mark off a “generation”) : 

The Old Bolsheviks: These joined the party before 
1917, knew the excitement and misery of the Tsarist 
underground, prison and exile, and joined in the seizure 
of power. But Stalin killed off his whole generation of 
Old Bolsheviks in 1936-38.* The few who survived were 
Stalin men rather than Lenin men, cronies and factional 
lieutenants of Stalin’s even when Lenin was alive. Though 
they are only a handful in the Party, they have four men 
out of the nine in the Presidium: Molotov (born 1890, 
joined the Party in 1906), Voroshilov (born 1881, joined 
the Party in 1903), Kaganovich (born 1893, joined the 
Party in 1911), Mikoyan (born 1895, joined the Party 
in 1915). 

The Civil War Generation: Most of the Civil War 
generation, too, died in the purges. But they have the two 
most important men in the Presidium, Bulganin and 
Khrushchev. Bulganin, born 1895, joined the Party on 
the eve of its seizure of power in 1917, and found his life 
work in the Cheka in 1918. First, his name became famous 
as a leader of the Chekist terror in the Nizhni region. 
Thence he went into the Special or Secret Section of the 
Budyenny-Voroshilov Red Army cavalry. When Army 
work diminished, he went into the Cheka section that 
supervised industry, worked under Kaganovich in Mos- 
cow, helped the latter in the early Thirties to purge Mos- 
cow of the Left and Right Oppositions, held various eco- 
nomic posts including that of President of the State Bank, 
and in World War II went back into the Army as Stalin’s 
eyes and ears. Only then did he begin to acquire a “mili- 
tary” figure: Lieutenant-General, 1943; Colonel-General. 
1944; Deputy Commissar of Defense and General, 1944; 
Marshal, 1947; Chekist director of the Polish Committee 
of Liberation, Minister of Defense, 1947-49; Premier 


| Since Malenkov’s fall. Despite his deceptively trim beard 


at the 17th Congress in 1934, 70 per cent of the delegates were people who 
ad joined the Party before the end of the Civil War; at the 18th Party 
ngress in 1939, less than 20 per cent were from this category. In 1947, on the 
aitioth anniversary of the Bolshevik coup d'etat, only 438 old Bolsheviks who 
d joined in 1917 or earlier were alive and in good standing to sign a letter 


thanking Stalin for what he had done for the Party. 
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KHRUSHCHEV AND BULGANIN: CIVIL WAR VETERANS 


and dignified demeanor, Bulganin may well be the tough- 
est man in the “new” leadership. 

Khrushchev, born 1894, joined the Party only in 1918. 
His major services to Stalin consisted in a purge of the 
Ukraine under Kaganovich in 1925-8, work in Moscow 
under the same from 1932 to 1934, and again, from 1938 
to 1949, collectivization, industrialization, Russification 
and Stalinization in the Ukraine. In 1946, he reported that 
more than half of the entire Party and state personnel of 
the Ukraine had been replaced by him. Increasingly his 
name was connected with fresh revolutions from above 
in agriculture. culminating in the agrogorod drive, the 
plowing of the “new lands,” and the drive to grow 
corn everywhere regardless of soil and climate. 

If we add this Civil War generation to the Old Bolshe- 
viks, we find that, though they make up an insignificant 
part of the Party membership and comprised less than 
7 per cent of the delegates to the 19th Party Congress 
(1952), they hold two-thirds of the places in the 
Presidium. 

The Soviet Generation: The enigmatic figure of 
Malenkov stands on the borderline between the above 
two and the next generation. Born in 1902, he joined the 
Party only in 1920 when Bolshevik victory in the Civil 
War had been assured. He is a graduate engineer but even 
in the Moscow Institute went into Party and faction work, 
and “special section” work, among the budding tech- 
nologists. Though he worked in its Secretariat, Malenkov 
did not become a member of the Central Committee until 
five years after Khrushchev. Then he became a Party Sec- 
retary, a position Khrushchev did not get until ten years 
later. He became a candidate member of the Politburo 
five years later than Khrushchev. The ups and downs of 
his race with Khrushchev and Zhdanov for promotion are 
outside the scope of this article, but they suggest a con- 
tinuous personal rivalry. Malenkov nosed out Zhdanov 
shortly before the latter’s death. However, the rehabilita- 
tion of Tito, the return to the Zhdanov line in literature 
on November 25, 1955, and some of the pronouncements 
accompanying recent purges, suggest that Zhdanov is 
being rehabilitated along with the unadulterated Stalin 
line in foreign and domestic policy, which may bode ill 











for Malenkov’s future. If we add Malenkov to the elders, 
they have 7 out of 9 places in the Presidium. 

The two remaining places are occupied by men whom 
Malenkov promoted from engineering to Communist in- 
dustrial management, Saburov and Pervukhin. These 
men were brought up entirely under the bureaucratic- 
totalitarian regime. Their training has taught them when 
to jump, and sterilized them against loyalty and grati- 
tude to a declining patron. 

Finally, we should note that out of the nine members 
of the Presidium seven were also members of Stalin’s 
Politburo prior to the 19th Party Congress. Thus, in the 
so-called new men we are dealing with an authentically 
Stalinist leadership. 


| ane declining years were marked by more than a 
touch of paranoia and increasing rigidity. But we 
would do wrong to exaggerate these. The same Stalinist 
“paranoiac” account of the Second World War has just 
been retailed by Khrushchev and Bulganin in India. And 
after the long period of driving into the power vacuums 
in Europe and Asia from 1946 on, Stalin was actually 
preparing another peace drive and getting ready to roar 
you gentle as any sucking dove when death claimed him. 
(For evidence, see the foreign-affairs section of his last 
work and political testament, Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR.) He had been forced to unify 
the free world by his profitable aggressions; now he was 
preparing to sow fresh divisions by a gentler policy in 
Europe, and to seek recognition of his gains in Europe, 
while he continued and sharpened his offensive in “colo- 
nial” Asia. 

Because the death of a tyrant in Russia has always been 
accompanied by a general expectation of change, because 
the war-weary free world was longing to yield to new illu- 
sions, because his lieutenants were freer to maneuver with 
fresh imagination after the “Old Man’s” death and be- 
cause their power position was more uncertain, they car- 
ried out his suggested maneuver with unexpected verve. 
But not one thing they did went outside the formula he 
had there laid down for them, or went as far toward 
“relaxation of tensions” as had Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy and concessions, or Stalin’s Collective Security, 
Disarmament and Popular Front, or his Grand Alliance 
maneuvers. Each chess game is played a little differently, 
but the same basic manual of “book-moves” is being 
followed. 

In Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism (1952) are 
to be found literally the whole stock of formulae on which 
Khrushchev, Bulganin and Company have been proceed- 
ing. For a while they were forced to put more emphasis 
on the satisfaction of the need for consumers’ goods, but 
always on the basis of “the primacy of production of the 
means of production.” This slight shift was due to their 
weaker power position and their need to meet and play on 
the expectation of change. The “primacy” was never sac- 


rificed, and now they have enlarged it to a more than 
Stalinist priority. 

The drive for a fresh revolution from above in agricul. 
ture is also outlined in algebraic formulae in Stalin's 
pamphlet. Khrushchev was even then the man charged 
with giving “arithmetical values” to those algebraic 
formulae. 

Deluded by the Stalin cult and our own propensity to 
personalize, we have forgotten that even while Stalin 
lived these men were co-makers of his policies: Khrush- 
chev in agriculture; Bulganin in the armed forces; 
Malenkov in industry: Molotov in foreign affairs; Zhda- 
nov and then Malenkov in literature. If Beria is gone, 
to direct the KGB there is still Serov (famed for his order 
to put on the political suspect list in Lithuania even phila- 
telists and Esperantists), and Kruglov (of forced-labor 
construction fame) to head the MVD. However, neither 
of these is in the Presidium, a sign of the reduction of 
power of the Secret Police in favor of Bulganin’s Secret 
Special Section of the Army. The abortive thaw in the 
arts was officially pronounced dead with a return to the 
Stalin-Zhdanov line on November 25, 1955 (see Pravda, 
“The Leninist Principle of Partyness in Literature”). 

To sum up: The “new” men who have succeeded to 
Stalin’s power are not so new as they look to the uninquisi- 
tive eye. The power structure is the same and drives in the 
same direction. The unending war on their own people, 
to speed up, to remake, and to reduce them to animate 
instruments of the power of the state, will continue. The 
war to win the world will take ever new forms, as it has 
done in the preceding three decades, but will continue 
undiminished, too. The “collective leadership” is unstable: 
the whole dynamics of the totalitarian dictatorship drives 
toward a continued, muted struggle for a single successor. 

More than Stalin would admit or they dared to claim 
while he was alive, these men worked out the Stalinist 
policies with him. Now that he is dead, they are able to 
cut the losses of some minor errors with which his stub- 
bornness or prestige had become involved. But all their 
major policies—from “peaceful coexistence” and “anti: 
colonialism” to “partyness in literature,” “primacy 0! 
production of the means of production” and “increase in 
labor productivity” in industry to continuation of the 
agrarian revolution from above—are envisaged in Stalin’s 
last work and political testament. They can bring a fresh 
frankness to their drive in agriculture; separate the drive 
for partyness in culture from Lysenkoism and the nor 
sensical refusal to learn technology openly from abroad 
which characterized Stalin’s last but not his earlier years; 
show new tactical imagination disciplined by the same 
inflexibility in strategic aims in their international drives. 
But they have no intention of diminishing the “revolt 
tion from above,” the war on their own people, the drive 
to win the world, that represent the continuity of Leni, 
Stalin, and Comrade X in a continuing totalitariat 


system. 
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Moscow is concerned about attempts by Tito and Mao 


to create new centers of leadership for the movement 


CONFLICT IN WORLD 
COMMUNISM 


By Franz Borkenau 


HE RECENT session of the Su- 
evi Soviet in Moscow was 
widely expected to produce impor- 
tant political developments, perhaps 
the fall from favor of Malenkov or 
Molotov. Nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. From the domestic political 
standpoint, the session was complete- 
ly uneventful; and, since Bulganin 
and Khrushchev could have delivered 
their foreign-policy speeches just as 
readily before some other forum, one 
wonders just why the Supreme Soviet 
had to convene for the third time 
in one year. It would be different if 
genuine debates and hotly-contested 
decisions occurred at these sessions. 
That is not the case, however, and 
all that was accomplished was a pure 
formality: confirmation of the annual 
budget. For the first time in years, 
it is true, the budget was confirmed 
before rather than after it took effect; 
but, in contrast to some other years, 
it became law this time exactly as 
submitted by the Government. 

Even Bulganin’s and Khrushchev’s 
addresses, with one exception to be 
discussed below, contained nothing 
that was really new politically. 
Khrushchev’s tone was, to be sure, so 
outrageous that the London Times 
commented on his “breathtaking ef- 
frontery”; but that is nothing un- 
usual for Khrushchev. 

The only really noteworthy item 
in the speech was a small, virtually 
unnoticed paragraph. This was the 
Soviet Party boss’s unequivocal state- 
ment that the Cominform is not to 


| be abolished. In characteristic fash- 
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ion, he made this assertion in the 
form of an attack on the West: “The 
enemies of Communism do not like 
the Cominform, but it is a fact that 
Communism is everywhere gaining 
more and more adherents.” The 
question of the Cominform, he added, 
is “a purely internal affair of the 
[Soviet] Communist party.” 

The continued existence of the 
Cominform, however, is a matter of 
far less concern to the West than to 
Tito. In recent months, Yugoslav 
propaganda has centered on the the- 
sis, advanced even in official Belgrade 
pronouncements, that the Cominform 
should be dissolved and replaced by 
a much broader International. The 
scope of this new group was not 
clearly defined, but its membership 
was definitely to include the Socialist 
parties of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, the Communist parties of 
the Soviet Union, China and the 
satellites, and the leftist groups with- 
in the Western Social Democratic 
parties. According to the Yugoslav 
theoretical organ Communist, Nehru 
was to play a particularly important 
role in the new International. 
Khrushchev’s statement now comes 
as a deliberate, brusque rebuff to 
these plans of Tito, which Nehru 
may have supported. 

The Rumanian Communist Party 
Congress, held at almost the same 
time, provided a counterpoint to this 
theme, rejecting Tito’s pet project 
in equally sharp terms. The point at 
issue was rehabilitation of the Ru- 
manian Titoists, led by Ana Pauker, 


who was toppled from power in 1952. 
It was widely asked whether the Party 
Congress would accomplish or at 
least initiate this rehabilitation, and 
the outcome was regarded as a test 
case in gauging relations between 
Tito and the satellites. Now the 
Congress has once more condemned 
Ana Pauker in a manner which bars 
even future rehabilitation—and this 
clearly with the concurrence of the 
Russian fraternal delegate Kirichen- 
ko, one of Khrushchev’s closest con- 
fidants. Tito’s hopes of sharing 
Moscow’s leadership in the satellite 
nations have thus been shattered. 

The issues involved here touch not 
only Tito and Nehru, but also Mao 
Tse-tung. Khrushchev’s and Bulga- 
nin’s speeches in India, Burma and 
at the Supreme Soviet session may 
have been inspiring to the intellectu- 
als of those two Asian lands, but 
their effect on Nehru and U Nu was 
quite different. Those statemen’s sub- 
sequent statements show that they 
felt Khrushchev was trying to put 
something over on them in their own 
front yards, It should be remem- 
bered, furthermore, that Tito’s rela- 
tions with U Nu (who, like him, is 
still a Marxist) are extremely close: 
and that the Burmese Communists 
unmistakably, and the Indian Com- 
munists partly, look to Peking rather 
than Moscow. One purpose of the 
Soviet leaders in making their jour- 
ney, therefore, was to combat Tito’s 
influence in South Asian Socialism 
and Mao’s influence in South Asian 
Communism. They were also seeking 
admission of the Soviet Union to the 
Afro-Asian “Bandung bloc,” which 
Peking has thus far resisted. 

Behind the furious attacks on the 
West, unfeigned through they may 
be, one senses a bitter dispute within 
the world Communist movement. If 
Moscow and Belgrade do not make a 
new attempt to resolve their differ- 
ences, last spring’s Belgrade Agree- 
ment will prove of little value. Mao 
Tse-tung cannot defend his interests 
as effectively as Tito just now, since 
China has been caught up in a vast 
forced-collectivization drive for the 











past six months and is temporarily 
somewhat hobbled; but Peking will 
be quick to perceive any attempt by 
the Russians to exploit the present 
situation in order to undermine Chi- 
nese influence in South Asia. 
Everything that is now happening 
is preparation for the Soviet Party 
Congress, which is to convene on 
February 14. There the Molotov- 





Malenkov thesis, favoring exclusive 
Soviet domination of world Com- 
munism, will clash with the thesis, 
first advanced by Khrushchev, that 
world Communist leadership should 
be internationalized. The latest de- 
velopments at the Supreme Soviet ses- 
sion, and earlier in Bucharest, New 
Delhi and Rangoon, show that Molo- 
tov’s point of view has largely won 


out and that Khrushchev is forced 
to make major concessions to the 
Great Russian nationalism of the So- 
viet Army in order to maintain his 
position. The West would do well to 
ignore Khrushchev’s invectives and 
concentrate instead on exploiting the 
opportunity offered by Moscow's 
maneuvers against Tito, Nehru, U 


Nu and Mao. 





Cardenas 


A move to bring his followers 


Mexico City 

HE YEAR’s end here was featured 

by a spectacular piece of news out 

of Moscow: the awarding of the 

Stalin Peace Prize to Lazaro Carde- 
nas, former President of Mexico. 

The award climaxed a long series 
of acts by which Cardenas has lent 
his prestige to the worldwide Commu- 
nist “peace offensive.” He signed 
both the Stockholm and Vienna mani- 
festoes and sent messages to “peace” 
congresses in various cities. He has 
also taken part in such openly Com- 
munist events as the funeral of paint- 
er Diego Rivera’s wife, where he 
stood next to the Communist painter 
Alfaro Siqueiros. It was the latter 
who organized the famous machine- 
gun attempt on the life of Leon Trot- 
sky, who had been granted refuge in 
Mexico by . . . Cardenas. 

Cardenas still carries some weight 
in Mexican politics, particularly be- 
cause he is popularly identified as 
the man who expropriated foreign oil 
holdings eighteen years ago. The re- 
cent death of former President Man- 
uel Avila Camacho has enhanced his 
position. Avila Camacho had acted 
as a sort of mediator between the 
two extreme wings of the movement 
stemming from the Mexican Revolu- 
tion of 1910-17, the alemanistas and 
the cardenistas; now the two, which 
differ in both aims and methods, con- 





and the Stalin Prize 


more firmly into the Soviet orbit 


front each other without any inter- 
vening balancing force. 

The two groups’ political princi- 
ples can be summarized as follows: 

The alemanistas favor rapid indus- 
trialization, supported by foreign in- 
vestments. While they have always 
been jealous of Mexico’s independ- 
ence in foreign policy (as, for 
example, in the case of Spain), they 
believe in cooperating with the demo- 
cratic nations and have no illusions 
about Soviet aims. They also believe 
in strengthening the small farmers 
and curbing the development of 
ejidos or agricultural cooperatives, 
which they consider uneconomic. The 
alemanistas have some highly intelli- 
gent leaders with wide experience in 
public affairs, such as Ramon Beteta, 
Finance Minister under former Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman and now Ambas- 
sador to Italy: Rogelio de la Selva, 
Aleman’s secretary; and Aleman him- 
self, a shrewd politician and a man 
of great personal attraction. 

The cardenista group is much more 
diversified. It is composed of former 
collaborators of General Cardenas— 
none of them top-ranking figures— 
and is supported by the Communists 
and the pro-Communist Popular par- 
ty of Vicente Lombardo Toledano, as 
well as intellectual fellow-travelers. 
The cardenistas show a marked dis- 
trust of American foreign policy 








By Victor Alba 


(during the Guatemalan crisis of 
1954, Cardenas pledged his support 
to the pro-Communist Arbenz Gov- 
ernment), while blindly accepting all 
Moscow’s promises at face value. In 
the all-important agricultural ques. 
tion, they believe in promoting the 
ejidos and giving less support to the 
small farmers. 

Mexico is to elect a President in 
1958. Next year, the dominant Party 
of Revolutionary Institutions, which 
is almost certain to win, will name its 
candidate. The two chief factions 
contending for the nomination will 
be the alemanistas and cardenistas. 
They will not fight it out as organ- 
ized groups, but public opinion will 
know at once which side the eventual 
candidate represents. 

Moscow’s astuteness in giving the 
Stalin Prize to Cardenas thus become 
apparent. The Russians were not re: 
warding him for his past services to 
the cause of “peace,” but rather at: 
tempting to “mortgage” him and 
make it appear that any future politi: 
cal candidate whom he endorsed mut 
necessarily be pro-Soviet. Mexico ha: 
thus been subjected to a subtle form 
of Soviet intervention in her internal 
affairs, the purpose of which is t 
muddy her political waters and draw 
Cardenas and his followers evel 
closer to the Communist camp than 
they had previously been. 
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SECTION TWO 
JANUARY 23, 1956 


THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


A GENERATION 
OF U.S. PROGRESS 








How American Social Welfare Has Advanced 


Since the Great Depression 


By ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 








GENERATION ago, hundreds of thou- 
A sands of Americans thought their 
country was in ruins. The Great Boom of 
Coolidge had been followed by the Great 
Crash under Hoover, and the hardest hit by 
the follies of big business were those least 
able to take it. Workers faced closed shops, 
widows and pensioners closed banks, small 
farmers and small businessmen bankruptcy. 
The Great Depression seemed about to bring 
American society to an end, not with the 
bang of war but with the whimper of insol- 
vency in a land of plenty. 

Under Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman, the United States embarked on a 
body of new laws and practices designed to 
avoid another such crisis, and, at the same 
time, to spread the benefits of American pro- 
ductivity in more equal measure through- 
out the entire population. Almost all these 
measures were controversial at first, but 
today most of them are accepted as common 
sense by both parties. The first three years 
of the Eisenhower Administration have 
shown the permanence of these reforms. As 
Reinhold Niebuhr put it in THE New 
LeapER of April 25, 1955, Eisenhower’s 
popularity “is rooted in the fact that he is 
the agent of the acceptance by Republican- 
ism of the major policies of the Rooseveltian 
Revolution of the past two decades. ... The 
Government accepts responsibility both for 
preventing great fluctuations in the economy 
and for preserving minimal standards of 
welfare.” 


Introduction by the Editors 






How much has our country changed since 
the Great Depression? This is the question 
which Alfred Baker Lewis sets out to answer 
here. While all of us are vaguely aware that 
we are more prosperous, Mr. Lewis presents 
facts and figures which show a veritable 
revolution in American social patterns. We 
would underscore, for the benefit of readers 
abroad, that this social revolution was 
carried out without abandoning political 
democracy or abridging the rights of minori- 
ties. As a result of this democratic social 
revolution, the vote for radical parties 
declined more than 90 per cent between 
1932 and 1952, and the Republican Admin- 
istration today is committed to policies first 
advocated by the Socialist pioneers of the 
Coolidge era. 

Alfred Baker Lewis, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, was 
a Socialist candidate for Senator and Gover- 
nor of Connecticut; he drew up that state’s 
first plans for social insurance. He is now 
President of the Able Mortgage Corporation 
and a board member and former President 
of the Union Casualty and Life Insurance 
Company. Still active in political affairs, he 
is a member of the national boards of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, and the League for Industrial 
Democracy. He has contributed numerous 
articles to THe New Leaper in the past. 
including a _ widely-circulated pamphlet 
(1946) entitled “Liberalism and Sovietism.” 


Reprints of this article can be obtained from The New Leader, 7 E. 15 St., N. Y., at 15 


cents a copy, 25 copies for $3, 100 copies for $9.50. Rates for bundle orders on request. 
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HEN conflicting political partisans boast of or con- 

demn our present social and economic situation, it 
is helpful to apply the perspective of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Let us take a hard look at what happened to the 
welfare of the American people during the past 25 years. 
Have the New Deal and the Fair Deal, the Hitler War and 
the Cold War, hurt us or helped us, and how much? What 
has happened during the Eisenhower Administration? 
How do our social and economic conditions differ now 
from what they were in 1930 or 1932? 


The National Debt 


eae the biggest difference, of course, is in the 
national debt. In 1932 the national debt was only a 
little over $16 billion, or $131.51 per capita. By 1946, 
after the Depression and World War II, the debt had 
soared to $269.4 billion, or $1,905.42 per capita—about 
14 times heavier for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. President Truman cut it down a little bit: 
The Federal Government under Truman had a surplus of 
$750 million in the fiscal year 1947, a surplus of over 
$8.4 billion in the following year, and a surplus of $3.5 
billion in the fiscal year 1951. As a result of the first two 
of these surpluses, the national debt was down to $252.7 
billion in the fiscal year ending 1949. Due to increased 
population, this amounted to $1,694.75 per capita. But 
the Korean War and the subsequent Allied rearmament 
effort drove the total up again, so that it is now barely 
short ‘of the legal limit of $290 billion. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the continuing increase in the population, the 
per-capita debt is slightly lower than in 1946, 

The huge national debt, plus Federal budget deficits in 
every year since Roosevelt took office, except for a few 
years under President Truman, has caused some people, 
not all of them partisan, to predict that national bank- 
ruptcy is just around the corner. They see that the huge 
debt is nearly up to our annual income, and conclude that 
we cannot survive. As a matter of fact, if we add private 
debt—which has also been expanding by leaps and 
bounds since 1945—the total debt is nearly double our 
entire annual income. 

Nevertheless, we have survived and (at least on the sur- 
face) have prospered, despite the huge increase in the 
debt and continuing governmental deficits. Yet there are 
some who are repeating now the gloomy forecasts of 
President Hoover, who said, when urged to unbalance 
the budget by less than a billion dollars in 1931 and 1932, 
that grass would grow in the streets of our cities if the 
budget was thus unbalanced. 

Economists disagree as to the baneful effects of a tre- 
mendous debt. By no means all agree that it is bad. 
Certainly, the debt is “owed to ourselves.” Hardly any of 
it is owed to anyone but U.S. citizens, so that when the 
interest is paid, it is paid wholly within the country. Prac- 
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tically every dollar of the debt represents an asset of some 
American individual, corporation or institution. Every 
dollar of interest that has to be paid out by the Govern- 
ment represents income to someone in the country, and 
such income is generally taxable. (The exception is inter- 
est received by an educational or charitable corporation 
that has invested part of its funds in Government bonds.) 

If two married couples were playing bridge with the 
respective husbands and wives on opposite sides, the 
stakes in the game could be astronomically high, but 
neither family could gain or lose. So it is with the Gov- 
ernment debt. We tax ourselves to pay interest to our- 
selves. The interest is income, the tax is an expense; and 
the increase in one is balanced by the increase in the 
other. 

If there were any fear of Government bankruptcy, it 
would be practically impossible to get people to invest in 
bonds, especially in Government bonds, except at ruin- 
ously high interest rates. The facts are exactly the oppo- 
site. The rate of interest is lower now than it was in 1932, 
or even in 1930, before people realized how serious the 
Depression was going to be. The rate of interest on corpo- 
rate bonds, according to figures published in the Survey 
of Current Business, declined about 30% from 1930 
to 1952. 

When the Eisenhower Administration took office, it 
raised the interest rate on Government bonds from about 
214% to 344%, and other interest rates went up sympa- 
thetically. This was a deliberate Government policy to 
combat inflation by making consumer buying more diffi- 
cult. However, when buying fell off and unemployment 
rose, the Administration reversed itself and lowered the 
interest on Government bonds to below 3%. It certainly 
could not have found borrowers at that lower rate if 
people felt that Government bankruptcy was impending. 
Yet it found no difficulty selling its obligations—and the 
fortunate buyers of the 314% issue made a killing. 


Tests of Welfare 


ELL-BEING or welfare is partly a subjective matter. 
But there are some objective tests on which most 
people agree. One of them is health and longevity; death 
rates, especially infantile and maternal death rates, are a 
standard with which few would quarrel. Education is an- 
other: How many young people are able to go to high 
school and college? Recreation is still another yardstick: 
Things like vacations are a fairly reliable test of welfare, 
if we can measure the number of people who can enjoy 
them now compared with 25 years ago. 
In the long run, we need high productivity to maintain 
a high level of health and of education. What are the fig- 
ures on production? What changes have there been in the 
national income, figured in terms of dollars with a con- 
stant buying power? What kind of security do we have to 
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keep us above the level of destitution; and is there any 
way to judge the sense of security which we have for the 
future? 

Nearly everyone would agree that the extent of home- 
ownership is a test of welfare. This is particularly true in 
the case of farm homes, for such homes are both dwelling 
places and work opportunities. A home-owner tends to be 
an established, stable part of the community, interested in 
the long-run welfare of the community. Consequently, 
home-ownership is a fairly reliable test of economic and 
social well-being. 

Employment is a proper test of welfare. The Old Deal 
went out in a terrific crisis of unemployment, the worst 
we ever had in this country. On the other hand, war and 
preparations for war have swelled employment figures 
during the last fifteen years. 


Health and Longevity 


ET US LOOK at the record so far as health is con- 
L cerned. In 1930, the overall infant death rate was 
64.6 per 1,000 live births, and in 1952 it was 28.4, or less 
than half. For non-whites the figure was 99.9 per 1,000 
live births in 1930, and in 1952 only 47.0. The death rate 
for white infants in 1930 was 60.1, and in 1952 it was 
down to 25.5. 

Maternal death rates show an even greater improve- 
ment. In 1930, the maternal death rate was 67.3 per 
10,000 live births, and in 1952 only 6.8 per 10,000 live 
births, or only one-tenth as much. In no other line has 
the improvement in welfare been so great. 

In 1929-31, average length of life for non-whites was 
48.5 years, for whites 60.9 years, and for all our inhabi- 
tants together 59.7, By 1951, the average life span had 
increased so markedly that it was 61.4 years for non- 
whites—an increase of 25 per cent in the average life 
span; 69.6 for whites and 68.5 for the whole population. 
Not merely was there a tremendous improvement in death 
rates and in longevity, but the percentage of improvement 
was greater for non-whites, where it was most needed. 


Education 


Wir about education? In 1932, 302 students fin- 
ished high school for each 1,000 pupils who had 
been in the fifth grade in grammar school. By 1948, 481 
graduated from high school for each 1,000 who had been 
in the fifth grade. The improvement was 60%. There are 
no precisely comparable figures since then. But the pro- 
portion of the population 16 and 17 years old actually in 
school went up from 67.6% in 1947 to 78% in 1954. 
The total college enrollment in 1932 was 989,757; in 
1954, it was 2,414,000 or more than double. Between 
1930 and 1954 the population in the 18-to-21 age group 
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THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF COLLEGE 
AGE WHO WERE IN COLLEGE MORE THAN DOUBLED 


went up only slightly (due to the Depression-caused fall 
in the birth-rate). Therefore, the percentage of the popu- 
lation of college age who were actually in college more 
than doubled. 


Home Ownership 


N 1930, some 46% of urban homes were occupied by 
pe owners. A good many people subsequently lost 
their homes due to foreclosures by banks and insurance 
companies, and so the figures for home-ownership were 
down to 41.1% in 1940. By 1950, however, urban home 
owners occupied 53.4% of the total non-farm dwellings. 
The proportion has probably gone up substantially since 
then, because of the Government-guaranteed mortgage 
programs under the Veterans Administration and the 
Federal Housing Authority. 

This policy of having the Federal Government guarat- 
tee mortgages for veterans and other persons buying 
homes was continued and expanded by the Eisenhowel 
Administration, even though the Republicans have ctt 
the program for building more low-cost rental housing: 
The reason is that the VA- and FHA-guaranteed mortgage 
system helps lenders, such as banks and insurance com 
panies, and builders. It guarantees banks and insuranct 
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companies against loss, and it increases the number of 
potential customers for new homes. In effect, it socializes 
the losses. That is, the taxpayer shoulders the losses or, 
more accurately, will shoulder them if there is a depres- 
sion, since the losses so far have been very small. 

Farm dwellings occupied by the owner were 53.9% in 
1930, down somewhat to 53.2% in 1940, and up sharply 
to 65.7% in 1950. Here, again, the New Deal-Fair Deal 
program was clearly helpful. Because of the decline in 
farm income, the gain since 1950 has almost certainly 
been less than the gain in ownership of non-farm dwell- 
ings since that year. 


Recreation 


CCURATE FIGURES concerning all forms of recreation 
A are not available. But it is instructive to note that the 
number of visitors to national parks was 3,247,000 in 
1930 and 47,834,000 in 1954. This shows that the oppor- 
tunity for vacations (and the money available for them) 
had increased immensely. 

Here are the views of a noted popular economist, Sylvia 
Porter. Writing for the New York Post on January 25, 
1952, she says: 

“Never before have so many Americans taken off for 
winter vacations—to the South for the swimming, to the 
North for the skiing, to the West for the mountains, and 
to the East for the night-clubs. .. . 

“Officials of the Automobile Association of America 
estimate 12 to 14 million lucky Americans will drive off 
in their cars for vacations this winter season. That will be 
just about double the number who took winter vacations a 
decade ago! 

“The travel agents forecast that a record total will go 
on winter cruises this year; airline executives confidently 
predict peak off-season tours to resort spots within the 
United States. And the tourist agencies representing other 
nations expect the equivalent of a jam, too—particularly 
to Europe in view of the ‘budget’ tours that are going into 
effect this year.” 

She ascribes this increase in vacation travel partly to 
the fact that people have more money to spend and partly 
to the fact that more corporations than ever before are 
giving paid vacations, nearly half of them giving vaca- 
tions for longer than two weeks. 


Production 


AN WE maintain and carry forward these advances in 
health, education, home-ownership and recreation? 
Perhaps the heavy taxation which Washington has levied 
to meet totalitarian aggressions has made it impossible, 
by “strangling incentive,” for us to increase production. 
Let us look at the facts. Output in terms of dollars has 
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little significance, for it may reflect not increased produc- 
tion in terms of goods, but inflation. Accordingly, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board publishes a series of index numbers 
based on actual physical production in industry, thus 
eliminating the influence of price changes. (The average 
output in 1947-1949 is taken as 100.) This index shows 
that industrial production went up from 49 in 1930 to 
134 in 1953, slacked off somewhat in 1954, but came back 
with a bounce in 1955. 

Electrical output is a good index to show both living 
standards and output, for electricity is used both to lighten 
human labor and as a vitally necessary form of power 
for production in manufacturing and _ transportation. 
Electrical production increased more than four-fold— 
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IN 25 YEARS, PRODUCTION HAS ALMOST TRIPLED 


from 91 billion kilowatt hours in 1930 to 442 billion in 
1953. 


Employment 


We production goes up, it is highly probable that 
employment and profits will go up, and that un- 


employment will go down. (However, as we shall see, 
profits might go up even when unemployment was increas- 
ing, at least briefly and to some extent.) The greatest 
change wrought by the last 25 years has been in unem- 
ployment. We now have comparatively full employment, 
though it may be due in good measure to preparations 
for war and building of armaments. 
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Here are the pertinent figures: 


Unemployed %o of Civilian 
Year _ Cin millions) Labor Force 
1929 1.55 3.2 
1930 4.34 8.7 
1931 8.02 15.9 
1932 12.06 23.6 
1933 12.83 24.9 
1937 7.70 14.3 
1951 1.88 3.0 
1952 1.67 2.8 
1953 1.52 2.4 


In 1954, there were 3.23 million unemployed; the per- 
centage of unemployment by quarters ranged downward 
from 5.8% of the labor force in March to 4.5% in 
December. During 1955, there was a steady decrease in 
unemployment until now it is barely over 2 million. The 
unemployed decreased from 3.34 million in January 1955 
to 2.15 million in September. 

Behind these figures, impressive as they are, lies an 
entire change in the philosophy of government concern- 
ing the problem of unemployment. Our Federal Govern- 
ment possesses only limited powers, those delegated to it 
by the Constitution; but there is a saving clause giving 
the Federal Government the right to take action in mat- 
ters involving the general welfare. President Hoover and 
his predecessors had interpreted the Federal Govern- 
ment’s powers rather narrowly, so far as unemployment 
was concerned. When unemployment became serious, 
Hoover still stoutly maintained that the relief of the 
unemployed was a purely local problem. 

With the coming of the New Deal, however, this 
changed. From then on, the Federal Government under- 
took to do all sorts of things to provide relief and, even 
more important, work. These included providing the 
funds for a large-scale rental housing program for people 
with modest incomes. Housing had never before been 
thought to be a function of the Federal Government. It 
undertook direct payments to farmers for cutting down 
production and for better management of their farms— 
by contour plowing to prevent erosion, for example. 
It undertook to raise wages and reduce the hours of labor 
by establishing minimum wages and maximum hours of 
labor. It undertook a gigantic program of made work 
through the Works Progress Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. It provided funds for all sorts of construction proj- 
ects through the Public Works Administration, including 
things like building schools and local hospitals and 
sewer plants. 

Under the New Deal, the Federal Government under- 
took to buy certain farm products and supply them to 
school children through the school lunch program, either 
free or at nominal costs. It provided an old-age insur- 
ance plan by the adroit use of the taxing power; and then, 
to take care of those already old, provided direct pay- 
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ments to the elderly, thus initiating and subsidizing state 
old-age relief plans. The subsidies to the states for various 
forms of relief did not stop with old-age pensions. Moth- 
ers’ aid, to enable widowed or deserted mothers with 
young children to stay home and take care of the children 
instead of going out to work, and special aid to the blind 
were included. Students were aided with scholarships to 
go to college through the National Youth Administration, 
and young people not students were given good food, 
training in the use of tools and socially useful work 
through CCC camps. Again, by adroit use of the taxing 
power, the states were induced or pushed into setting up 
employment insurance plans. 

It is significant that all these plans had one important 
aspect in common. They increased the purchasing power 
of those who are at or near the bottom of the economic 
scale. And the purchasing power thus provided is not 
dependent on the recipient of the purchasing power per- 
forming some function in production run for profit, but 
is independent of such employment by an employer seek- 
ing profit. When production declines, these payments not 
only continue, but there is a tendency for them to increase 
somewhat. Thus these payments are stabilizers of our 
economy to a fairly effective extent, by maintaining and 
even somewhat increasing purchasing power when busi- 
ness declines because of lack of orders. 

In fact, a good many economists think that these so- 
called “built-in stabilizers” were responsible in a large 
degree for preventing a recession in 1954 from develop: 
ing into a full-scale depression. During 1954, as the fig- 
ures already given show, the number of unemployed more 
than doubled, compared with the year before. But in- 
stead of unemployment spiraling upward still more, our 
economy pulled out of the slide and started on the up 
grade. Serious economists do not differ as to the tendency 
of these measures to stabilize our economy; the only dif- 
ference among them concerns how large a stabilizing influ- 
ence they are in an economy where normal production 
and employment have grown to such large proportions 
as ours. 

This different attitude toward the responsibility of the 
Federal Government for initiating policies to prevent un- 
employment and provide relief for the unemployed is 
embodied (in a somewhat watered-down form, to be sure) 
in the so-called Employment Act of 1946. This law speci 
fically lays upon the Federal Government the responsi- 
bility to take whatever action may be necessary, appropr'- 
ate and practical to prevent and relieve unemployment. 

And that was (again, in a watered-down way) jus 
about what the Eisenhower Administration did during 
1954. Finding that unemployment was increasing rapidly, 
President Eisenhower and his advisers reversed then: 
selves and lowered interest rates substantially. Also, they 
proposed a big program for road building, and a much 
more modest one for Federal aid to build badly-needed 
schools. These programs were not adopted in the form 
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GOVERNMENT POWER TO LIMIT STOCK TRADING THROUGH HIGH MARGINS HAS CURBED MASS SPECULATION 


in which they had been proposed, but the mere proposal 
of them showed the willingness of even a Republican 
administration to take action when unemployment threat- 
ened to become serious. This certainly represented a very 
different attitude from that of the last Republican Presi- 
dent, and is the direct result of a fundamental change, 
initiated by the New Deal, in the climate of political opin- 
ion and in our ideas about the powers given to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution. 


Corporation Profits 


Ax THESE measures to raise the incomes and well-be- 
ing of those at the bottom of the economic scale were 
not accomplished by lowering profits, Corporation profits, 
even with higher taxes, far surpass their peaks under the 


Old Deal. 
CORPORATION PROFITS (in millions) 


Year Before Taxes After Taxes 
ee ae $ 9,628 $ 8,259 
Se ae 151 —370 
ol ie rn air 9,320 6,486 
en OP 18,977 8,288 
TAO: ,.. o ekine a0 26,198 15,787 
P50 es. a. 39,970 22,141 
eo ee Re 41,173 18,697 
a a 37,174 17,209 
es ou, ae. . 5... 39,430 18,286 
a ee 35,000 17,800 
ee 44,600 22,300 


These figures destroy the argument that profits have 
been harmed by the regulation of industry that the New 
Deal imposed, or by the heavy taxation imposed to pay 
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for World War II and the Korean War. In absolute 
amount, profits were helped considerably; in proportion 
to the total national income, they have nearly held their 
own, even after taxes. _ 

A noteworthy feature of the recent figures is the way 
in which the Eisenhower Administration’s friendliness to 
business paid off for the owners of industry. In 1954, 
unemployment was almost double that of 1953; total 
production was also off noticeably, and so was farm in- 
come. Profits fared better. Despite a decline of nearly 
$4.5 billion in profits before taxes, profits after taxes were 
off less than half a billion. When the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration abolished the excess profits tax, many large 
corporations could record larger net profits on a smaller 
gross business than in 1953. (Normally, a decline in 
gross business means a much larger percentage decline 
in net profits.) 

As the profit figures indicate, the New Deal adopted 
measures to help men with money, as well as social under- 
dogs. Specifically, legislation was enacted to prevent the 
excesses which led to the Great Depression. Banks and 
bank depositors are now protected by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Stock buyers are protected by 
the wide powers for strict regulation of stock issues pos- 
sessed by the Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
power of Government regulatory agencies to limit stock 
speculation through high margin requirements has pre- 
vented mass stock speculation on a shoestring. This, in 
turn, prevented stock buyers from losing all their money 
through relatively small declines in stock prices which, 
in the old days, would have wiped out the small margins 
required. 

The crash of stock values in September 1955, when 
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stocks lost about 10% of their entire value in one day at 
the news of President Eisenhower’s heart attack, might 
well have had far more serious repercussions had pre- 
New Deal practices prevailed. If only 10% margins had 
been required, many speculators would have lost every- 
thing, and others, who had lent them money or who had 
a little money left in their stocks, would naturally try to 
protect themselves by selling. This would doubtless have 
touched off a much more prolonged decline in stock prices 
than actually took place. Because of stricter Stock Ex- 
change regulation, including a 70% margin requirement, 
the market took a 10% decline in one day pretty much in 
its stride. 


National Income 


png OUTPUT FIGURES already mentioned are reflected 
in income figures. Gross National Product in 1933 
was $56 billion; in 1953, it was $364 billion. Total Na- 
tional Income was $40 billion in 1933, $305 billion in 
1953. 

There are two differences between the Gross National 
Product and the total National Income. The Gross Na- 
tional Product does not include any deduction for de- 
preciation or other forms of wearing away of capital, 
called technically “capital consumption allowances”; also, 
GNP includes indirect business taxes, such as sales taxes 
and excise taxes, while National Income does not. 

On their face, these figures would show that we are six 
times better off now than we were two decades ago. Of 
course, that is not true. For these absolute totals do noi 
allow either for the depreciation in the value of the dollar 
or for the increase in population. 











There has, therefore, been computed by statisticians a 
series of figures which give the per-capita Gross National 
Product and the per-capita Gross National Income in dol- 
lars of constant value, namely the purchasing power of 
the dollar in 1947, This shows that the per-capita Gross 
National Product was $825 in 1933 and $1,921 in 1953, 
and off to $1,830 in 1954. Per-capita disposable net in- 
come was $679 in 1933, and $1,339, or nearly double, in 
1953. Either way, we are all, including war and postwar 
babies, about twice as well off as in 1933. 


The Farmers 


AVE THE FARMERS shared in the gains made by the 
dec and owners of industry? Yes—but there is 
a difference. 

The realized net cash income of farmers, compared 
with the total national income, has been as follows: 


Farm Income’ Nat’lIncome Farmers’ 

(in millions) (in billions) Per Cent 
J Ee $ 6,130 $ 87.8 7.0 
|) ae 2,829 59.7 4.8 
|.) 2,692 40.2 6.7 
| er 5,064 64.9 7.8 
ee 6,052 104.7 6.0 
i.) ere ee 11,970 182.6 6.6 
IPD. Vets ica tec 16,774 197.2 8.5 
| ee 15,604. 221.6 7.0 
| eer 13,593 216.2 6.3 
| ee 12,362 240.0 5.2 
i) | Era 14,645 277.0 5.3 
2) ee 13,499 291.0 4.6 
SM Ses 4 es 12,802 305.0 4.2 
i 11,900 300.0 4.0 
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During the first three quarters of 1955, farm income 
sank steadily until it was running at an annual rate of 
only $10.3 billion, down 10% below the previous Sep- 
tember. 

The improvement in the lot of farmers has clearly 
failed to keep pace with the advances made by workers 
and corporation owners. This is shown by the figures for 
farmers’ gross national output in constant dollars (with 
1947-49 purchasing power as a base). This figure was 
$17 billion in 1930, $19.5 billion in 1940, $23.1 billion 
in 1950, and $23 billion in 1953. While the rest of the 
country was about twice as well off, the farmers gained 
only about 35%. 

Another way to look at it is to compare the National 
Income by shares in millions of dollars: 


National Income by Shares 


(in billions of dollars) 
1929 1933 1940 1953 


Employes’ Pay 51.1 29.5 52.1 209.1 
Farm Income 5.9 2.4 4.6 12.2 
Corporate Profits 8.2 —0.37 6.5 18.3 


This shows that corporation profits (after taxes) have 
more than doubled since 1929, farm income has less than 
doubled, and pay for employes has gone up four times. 

Farmers have gained, but they have lagged behind the 
gains made by our country as a whole. The lag is a little 
bit less serious, however, when we consider that the num- 
ber of farms has declined. The number of farms has gone 
steadily down from 6,546,000 in 1930 to 5,425,000 in 
1954. This means two things. First, the relatively small 
gains for farmers, compared with other sections of the 
community, have forced a certain number of farmers off 
the land into other work. Second, the country as a whole 
has been sufficiently prosperous to absorb these farmers 
without causing any increase in unemployment or any 
hardship to other sections of the community. 


Parity Prices 


oo of farmers’ income with the total na- 
tional income reveals that farm income, as a per- 
centage of national income, has declined in the last gen- 
eration. And in the past few years farmers have lost 
substantial ground while both workers and the owners 
of industry have gained. Between 1951 and the recession 
year of 1954, employes’ pay rose from $180 billion to 
$207 billion. Corporate profits fell off only slightly in the 
slump, from $18.6 billion to $17.8; but 1955 proved the 
best profit year in corporate history. Farm income, how- 
ever, fell sharply in these years, from $14.6 billion in 
1951 to $11.9 billion in 1954, 

These figures throw a strong light on the controversy 
over Federal parity payments to farmers. They make 
plain the reason for the vehemence of farm demands for 
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high and rigid parity payments. They also make plain 
the essential justice of these demands, because in the 
last few years farmers have actually lost ground while 
the rest of us have gained. 

At this point, we should explain, for the benefit of 
non-farm readers, just what parity prices are. 

Parity is the price for farm products that will maintain 
the same relation between the price of what the farmer 
sells and what he buys in the way of industrial products 
that prevailed in a certain period in the past, usually 
taken as the period from 1910 to 1914. In other words, 
if the price of farm equipment rises, under rigid parity 
the price for farm products will rise. 

The Government uses two methods to maintain parity 
prices—or, more accurately, prices at 90% or some 
other given percentage of parity. One is to buy or offer 
to buy outright the farm product on which the price 
is to be kept up. By doing that, the price to the farmer 
will not fall below the price that the Government is will- 
ing to pay. It goes without saying that to maintain a 
parity price higher than the world market price, the Gov- 
ernment must impose a tariff on that product. 

The Government may then use the food it purchased 
for the school lunch program, or may sell it abroad for 
what it may bring. The difficulty with selling abroad is 
that other nations whose farmers produce that product 
naturally object. Consequently, despite widespread mal- 
nutrition in other parts of the world, very small amounts 
of our food and fiber products have been sold abroad. 
The Government, therefore, must store the products that 
it buys. In some cases, such as those of potatoes a few 
years ago, the food is actually destroyed. 

The other method for maintaining prices at 90% (or 
some other percentage) of parity is to make “non-re- 
course loans” at that price on the farm product as secur- 
ity. When the Government makes such a loan to a farmer, 
the farmer may, if the price goes higher, pay off the loan, 
take back his product, and sell it for a satisfactory price. 
If the price does not go higher, the farmer simply lets the 
Government take over the product that was put up as 
security. The Government then has no legal recourse to 
get back from the farmer, even if he can pay it, the 
difference between the value of the product and the am- 
ount of the loan. Hence the term “non-recourse” loan. 

The Government may decide that, in order to reduce 
the surplus crop, it will require farmers to reduce the 
acreage used for a particular product as a condition of 
their continuing to get the price which the Government is 
guaranteeing by either of these methods. It then takes a 
vote among the farmers concerned to determine whether 
they will agree to acreage reduction or prefer to sur- 
render the protection of parity-price supports. The farm- 
ers have heretofore always voted for acreage reduction. 
But that has not been effective in reducing surpluses. This 
is partly because the farmers tend to increase fertilizers 
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on the remaining acres used for the crop and so grow 
much more per acre, and partly because they use the 
acreage for other crops, thus simply transferring the sur- 
plus problem. 


Farm Plans 


HOUGH THE farmers have an economic reason for 

demanding special help to maintain their income, that 
does not mean that some other method would not be as 
effective as rigid 90% price supports. 

One such method is the so-called “soil-bank” plan. This 
would pay farmers for taking part of their land out of 
production altogether. The land would either be planted 
with non-marketable, soil-building cover crops, or would 
be planted with trees, or be left fallow. Alarmed by the 
antagonism aroused among farmers by its measures to 
reduce parity price supports, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has now turned to this proposal. 

Another method is the so-called Brannan Plan. Essenti- 
ally, this would guarantee production payments for farm- 
ers, when farm prices fell below parity, in an amount 
necessary to keep up their incomes, while allowing the 
actual prices for farm products to seek their own level on 
the open market. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
prices of major farm products would fall substantially 
below 90% parity if the Government stopped trying to 
keep up the price. This reduction in farm prices would 
benefit the consumer. Then the Government would make 
up the difference by production payments to the farm- 
ers, in effect paying them for their work and effort. Thus 
they would not lose if, because of their effectiveness in 
producing big crops, prices dropped considerably. 

We would have to be taxed, of course, to make the 
production payments, as we are now taxed to pay for 
parity price supports. But we would not also, as consum- 
ers, have to pay the comparatively high prices for farm 
products under the Brannan Plan which we pay under the 
present system. Under the Brannan Plan, we would tend 
to gain as consumers from lower prices. And if farm 
prices did not decline, we would pay proportionately less 
as taxpayers for farm production payments. One way or 
the other, we could not fail to gain. 

The reason why this Brannan Plan was not adopted 
was partly that it was the proposal of Mr. Truman’s 
Secretary of Agriculture, mostly because of the opposition 
of the big farmers. Part of the Brannan Plan was that 
production payments to farmers would be scaled down 
proportionately as the size of the farm. went up. Small 
farmers, operating family-sized farms, would get the full 
amount, while the owners and operators of large “factory 
corporation farms,” and big plantations would 
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get the production payments in a percentage diminishing 
as the size of the farm increased. The larger farm oper- 
ators tend to dominate and control the major farmers’ 


organizations, with the exception of the National Farmers 
Union. These organizations accordingly opposed the 
Brannan Plan. 

It is significant of the fundamental justice of this part 
of the Brannan Plan that it is now being urged as a 
method of cutting the cost of maintaining high parity. 
price payments. It has been proposed that family-sized 
farms receive the full amount called for by the high 
parity-price formula, but that a lesser percentage, declin- 
ing with the size of the farm, be paid to the operators 
and owners of big corporation farms. 

Another fact is clear from recent statistics on farm in- 
come: The decline is not all due to Republican policy 
in cutting the percentage of parity at which they will 
maintain farm prices. Farm income began to decline in 
the days of President Truman. Doubtless the campaign 
of Eisenhower’s Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, 
has pushed this process along in 1954 and 1955, but 
fundamentally U.S. farmers are being penalized because 
they are so productive. When they turn out more products 
than before, the price tends to go down unless the Gov- 
ernment supports it by one device or another. 

In a world where a large part of the human race is still 
undernourished, this is just monstrous. Production pay- 
ments, or support of prices at parity, or special Govern- 
ment help of some other kind, is no more than the 
farmer’s due. The farmers made it possible for us to feed 
ourselves, our Army, and the majority of our allies in 
World War II, because the early New Deal policies had 
kept them from being driven off the land in large num: 
bers. We must not now let them be driven off the land 
because of their efficiency in producing what so much of 
the world needs. 


Civil Rights 


AS INJUSTICE grown while economic conditions for 
Hi.« people were improving? The best test is the 
enforced segregation and discrimination suffered by our 
Negro fellow-citizens. A generation ago, and still to 4 
large extent, less money per child was spent for Negro 
education than for the education of white children in 
the states with segregated schools, Negroes were barred, 
merely for racial reasons, from certain positions in the 
armed forces. They had far less opportunity to get the 
better-paying jobs in industry. And they were barred 
from buying homes in certain areas by restrictive cove 
nants; these devices operated to prevent a willing seller 
from making a valid sale to a member of a racial mi 
nority if some previous owner had placed such a cove 
nant on the real estate in question. 

In each of these areas, there have been major advances. 
The most clear-cut were in the armed forces. When Roose: 
velt took office, Negroes were barred from the Air Force 
and the Marines, from all positions in the Navy except 
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the mess department, and from officers’ rank in any 
branch of the Navy. Strict segregation ruled in all 
branches of the armed services. Since the beginning of 
World War II, Negroes have been admitted to the Air 
Force and the Marines; naval ratings of all sorts have 
been opened to them; and there are now a few officers in 
the Navy. (On the other hand, the Navy has been very 
slow about putting whites in the mess department, which 
was formerly all-Negro and for the most part still is.) 
President Truman capped all this by ordering the aboli- 
tion of segregation in the armed forces. The Navy and 
Air Force complied fairly fully; Army compliance was de- 
layed by the opposition of General MacArthur to inte- 
grated units in Korea, Soon after MacArthur’s removal. 
however, both the Far Eastern armies and the army in 
Europe abolished segregation. 

In education, there has been a fairly successful attack 
on segregation at the college and graduate school level. 
through legal cases won by the attorneys for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and 
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COURT INTEGRATION RULING WAS STEP FORWARD 


in a few instances by the voluntary action of religious 
bodies controlling certain Southern colleges. As a result, 
nearly 2,000 Negro students are attending Southern col- 
leges which barred Negro students a few years ago. 

As a result of NAACP legal action, the Supreme Court 
also declared in 1954 that segregation in elementary 
schools was unconstitutional. A year later, it placed the 
burden of enforcing this decision on the Federal district 


courts, but set no deadline as to time. Although several . 


border and Western states have quickly integrated their 
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schools, it now appears that some of the states in the 
deep South, and Virginia, too, may attempt to abolish 
their public schools rather than abolish segregation. 

In job opportunities, President Roosevelt, by executive 
order during World War II, outlawed racial discrimina- 
tion in the factories and set up the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission to enforce this order. The order 
opened up many thousands of jobs to Negroes that had 
heretofore been barred to them, even though it was only 
partially enforced. At the end of the war, Congress re- 
fused to appropriate funds to keep up this enforcement. 
and the order itself lapsed with the President’s wartime 
powers. But the anti-discrimination clause is still being 
written into the Federal Government’s procurement con- 
tracts, and both President Truman and President Eisen- 
hower maintained a committee of Government officials, 
paid otherwise, to try to enforce it in their spare time, 
so to speak. Meanwhile, fair-employment-practice laws 
have been adopted in 11 states and a number of cities, 
so that one-third of the population (though not, un- 
fortunately, of the Negro population) is living in areas 
where fair-employment-practice laws apply. 

As a result of other NAACP suits, the Supreme Court 
banned segregation or exclusion by hotels and restaurants 
in the District of Columbia; it consistently ruled that 
public recreation facilities should be open to all cit- 
izens without discrimination; and it outlawed segrega- 
tion in interstate travel, as well as in interstate rail- 
and bus-terminal waiting rooms and restaurants. (Several 
states are still resisting the last ruling.) 

The housing situation, too, has been improved. A very 
large number of public housing projects have been built 
for Negroes, and a smaller, but still considerable, number 
of such projects have been built for occupancy on the 
basis of need, without regard to race. The Supreme Court 
has also declared restrictive covenants unenforceable. 
Consequently, Negroes have been enabled to move out, to 
a small degree, from what were in effect ghettos in far too 
many places. Unfortunately, Negroes have gained little 
from the Government program of building homes at low 
carrying charges through long-term guaranteed mortgages. 
Until recently, the Federal Housing Administration 
method of valuation set low values on homes for racial 
minorities, or homes in areas where members of racial 
minorities lived, and this made it comparatively difficult 
for builders who wanted to build homes for Negroes, 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Indians or Orientals. In this 
field, Negroes have not gained but lost. 

Thus, the very significant advances made by the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal in the economic condition of the 
great majority of the people have been accomplished not 
merely without restricting basic liberties, but while 
enlarging the rights of many citizens and increasing 
racial justice (the exception is housing). In this respect 
(with the same exception), the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has continued the equal-rights policy. 
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Christian Science Monitor: “No one has a more enviable record for combining the 
provocative and the reasonable, a tough-minded anti-Communism with a fair-minded 
liberalism, than THE New LEapeERr.” 

New York Times: “We hope THE New Leaper will have more decades of fruitful 
existence. We need journalistic organs and spokesmen that see the sham of Com 
munism but do not find it necessary on that account to accept and endorse the sham 
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and cruelties that describe themselves as anti-Communist.” 

New York Herald Tribune: “Here is weekly journalism of a fine and stimulating 
kind, a clear voice speaking for the things that tyranny will never efface.” 

Baltimore Sun: “Tue New LeapeER has earned the support of people who want to 
keep up with the information to think with and the ideas to think about.” 

New York World-Telegram and Sun: “One of the best collections of foreign corre 
spondents of any publication in the world.” 

Fortune: “One of the truly remarkable publications of these dangerous times.” 

Senator Paul H. Douglas: “Very valuable. . . . It is a soundly liberal paper.” 

T. S. Eliot: “Tue New Leaner is one of the few weeklies which I read most of with 


regularity. I find statements of fact not otherwise available to me; I find the point 
of view generally sympathetic; and when I disagree (as I inevitably do from time to 
time), it helps me to understand better some position different from my own.” 
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Rival Tickets Set in Illinois 


CHICAGO 
OR THE second time in as many 
Pre Republicans here picked a 
rebel Democrat to head their local 
ticket. This and the defeat of a 
comeback attempt by former Senator 
Scott Lucas highlighted a feverish 
week of slatemaking. 

Lucas, former Senate Democratic 
leader, was making a determined bid 
for renomination to the seat he lost 
so resoundingly to Everett Dirksen 
six years ago. He was reportedly sup- 
ported by many downstate leaders as 
well as such Cook County stalwarts 
as Al Horan and National Commit- 
teeman Jake Arvey. But weighing in 
the balance against him were his bad 
defeat in 1950, the fact that since then 
he had served as a lobbyist in Wash- 
ington, and the combined opposition 
of the state’s labor leaders and Chi- 
cago Mayor Richard J. Daley. After 
the slatemaking, Lucas blasted Daley 
and announced his retirement. 

To run against Dirksen, the Dem- 
ocrats picked State Representative 
Richard Stengel of Rock Island, re- 
portedly the choice of Adlai Steven- 
son. He is known downstate for his 
work on truck-licensing bills during 
Stevenson’s term as Governor—an 
issue which has always been of im- 
portance in that area—but lacks a 
really wide following. Actually, he ap- 


| pears to have been chosen chiefly be- 


cause labor would not swallow Lucas. 
The other serious possibility, Con- 
gtessman Melvin Price of East St. 
Louis, refused to give up his sure dis- 
trict, and with it his House seniority 
and place on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, for the somewhat dubious race 
against Dirksen. 
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By Albert N. Votaw 


Running with Stengel as head of 
the Democratic state ticket will be 
Cook County Treasurer Herbert C. 
Pasclfen. Paschen, who ran for Lieu- 
tenant Governor in the Democratic 
debacle of 1952, will be trying to 
upset Governor William G. Stratton, 
one of the GOP’s most successful 
votegetters, now finishing his first 
term in the Executive Mansion. 

Strongest spot on the local ticket 
is the post of Cook County State’s At- 
torney (the equivalent of district at- 
torney). Here, the Democrats renomi- 
nated John Gutknecht, who was elec- 
ted in the face of the GOP landslide 
four years ago. The GOP, rebuffed 
by the men it originally hoped would 
run, picked a rebel Democrat, Ben- 
jamin S. Adamowski. In doing this, 
the Republicans followed the prece- 
dent set last year, when Alderman 
Robert Merriam from the University 
of Chicago district was nominated 
for Mayor. Merriam threw a scare 
into the Democrats, but lost by some 
126,000 votes. GOP strategists, head- 
ed by Stratton, figure that Adamow- 
ski, with strong support in tradition- 
ally Democratic Polish sections, will 
do better because of the heavy GOP 
vote which candidates for county 
office can pick up in the suburbs. 
On the other hand, the Republican 
organization is more than adequately 
endowed with persons who would 
rather lose with a safely Old Guard 
candidate than win with a liberal. 
And it has been many, many years 
since the GOP elected a state’s at- 
torney in Cook County. 

A veteran state legislator, Adam- 
owski also served as attorney for the 
election commission and as corpora- 


tion counsel under ex-Mayor Martin 
Kennelly, who was dumped by the 
Democrats last year. Adamowski ran 
third in that bitterly fought primary, 
behind Daley and Kennelly. He has 
declined to spell out the line his 
campaign will take, but it is almost 
certain he will raise the old cry of 
“machine domination” and .charge 
Gutknecht with failure to uncover 
or prosecute official malfeasance in 
Democratic Chicago. 

The slatemaking over, candidates 
must now turn to the primaries. The 
GOP still faces the prospect that 
State Treasurer Warren E. Wright 
may run against Stratton, but this 
candidacy, if it materializes, promises 
to have little but nuisance value. 
Democrats, however, must still deal 
with effervescent Morris B. Sachs, 
the merchant turned city treasurer, 
who has announced that he will file 
for the nomination 
and, if defeated, run as an indepen- 
dent in the fall. Sachs, who has a 
boundless enthusiasm for his new- 
found avocation of office holding, 
first entered the lists on the Kennelly 
slate in last year’s primary. He did 
so well that the regular Democratic 
organization promptly offered him 
the nomination to his current post, 
their victorious primary candidate 
having been persuaded to resign. 
Sachs went on to pile up an astound- 
ing vote in this, his first try for 
public office, leading the ticket. Once 
in office, he proceded alternately to 
horrify and amuse everyone by firing 
patronage employes and getting em- 
broiled in all sorts of political dis- 
putes with his erstwhile Democratic 
mentors. 


Gubernatorial 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


HE FRENCH people received a 
T poor New Year’s present in a new 
National Assembly which is more 
divided, more unworkable from the 
standpoint of containing a coherent 
positive majority, than the one it re- 
placed. Opposed to parliamentary 
principles are almost a third of the 
members of the new Assembly, some 
150 Communists and some 50 fol- 
lowers of a small-town rabble-rouser 
named Pierre Poujade who stressed 
unwillingness to pay taxes and con- 
tempt for politicians. 

The tendency of French voters to 
divide into many parties and sub- 
divide into still more factions is deep- 
rooted and inherent, as a glance at 
French political history under repub- 
lican institutions will show. It is like 
bad weather in January, something 
about which little can be done. 

There is also in France a deep dis- 
trust of a strong executive. This is 
partly a product of memories of how 
quickly Napoleon and Napoleon III 
transformed republics into empires. 
So, ever since 1871, the rule in 
France has been short-lived cabinets 
and parliaments where it is much 
easier to find a majority against than 
for any given proposition. 

Clemenceau succeeded in imposing 
his authority during the last years of 
the First World War, but the politi- 
cians got even by refusing to elect 
him President of the Republic after 
the war. There were continual fac- 
tional feuds and intrigues against 
both Daladier and Reynaud, the two 
Prime Ministers during the disastrous 
Second World War. 

After the postwar coalition be- 
tween Socialists, Communists and 
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Catholic MRP broke down, French 
politics fell into the pattern of a 
moderate Center (from conservatives 
to Socialists) precariously keeping 
itself in power against the challenge 
of two extremes, the Communists 
and the followers of General Charles 
de Gaulle. 

This was nothing altogether new 
in French political experience. For 
three decades the Third Republic led 
a harassed existence under a cross- 
fire from extremes of Left and Right, 
from revolutionary groups that glo- 
ried in the Paris Commune and 
looked back fondly to the Jacobin 
dictatorship and from miscellaneous 
malcontents of the Right—royalists, 
Bonapartists, clericals, anti-Semites. 

Contrary to the propaganda from 
Moscow, France’s recent election did 
not show any upswing in the Com- 
munist popular vote. This remained 
just about what it has been for ten 
years—about 25 per cent of the total 
votes cast. There have been signs in 
recent years of a decline in Com- 
munist party strength, which is now 
estimated at about 350,000, as 
against a peak of 800,000 after the 
war. There has been a marked de- 
cline, recognized and deplored at 
Communist Party Congresses, in the 
circulation of Communist newspa- 
pers. This is not surprising because, 
like Communist publications in Rus- 
sia and everywhere else, these news- 
papers are incredibly dull. And the 
Frenchman, however “Left” he may 
consider himself, does not take kindly 
to being bored. 

Yet the Communists gained over 
50 seats with about the same number 
of votes. The explanation lies in the 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


French Disunity Is Nothing New; 
Neither Is Left, Right Extremism 


electoral system devised in 1951 and 
in the sharp split in the Center, be 
tween the bloc headed by Faure and 
the combination led by Mendeés. 
France. These two blocs fought each 
other hard. Faure’s came out of the 
election with about 190 seats, Mendes. 
France’s with about 160. 

Neither Faure nor Mendés-France 
could convincingly claim a decisive 
popular mandate. And their split in- 
validated, in most districts, the 195] 
electoral law aimed at the Com 
munists and Gaullists. This provided 
that an alliance of parties which 
polled more than half the vote ina 
given district received all its seats. 
Such alliances were less effective in 
the recent election, and straight pro- 
portional representation operated to 
permit the Communists to gain seals 
without gaining votes. 

The French Government, however, 
must go on. In view of the election 
arithmetic, there would seem to be 
just two feasible majorities. The firs 
would be some sort of compromise, 
which would give a small but ade 
quate majority to a government a¢ 
tively supported or passively toler 
ated by all the Center groups. The 
other possibility is a Mendés-Franet 
coalition with the Communists. The 
first of these alternatives is difficult 
The second would be catastrophic. 
and fortunately does not seem prob 
able. Guy Mollet and other Socialis 
leaders will not be lured by a “Pop: 
lar Front.” Though a straight Left 
majority cannot be organized in this 
Assembly without the Communists, 
the price of such support would fat 
outweigh any social benefits suc 
a government might bring. 
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HICKS 


EFORE the success of Animal Farm, few of George 

Orwell’s books had been published in this country. 
At the time of his death in 1950, Harcourt, Brace issued 
three of the early books—Down and Out in Paris and 
London, Burmese Days, and Coming Up for Air—and 
two years later it brought out Homage to Catalonia. Now 
the same company makes available (at $3.75) his fourth 
book and third novel, Keep the Aspidistra Flying. There 
are still several books that have not been published over 
here, and I hope that Harcourt will get around to them. 

Keep the Aspidistra Flying, which appeared in England 
in 1936, has been described by Lionel Trilling as “a 
summa of all the criticisms of a commercial civilization 
that have ever been made.” It is the story of Gordon 
Comstock, who was born into a decaying middle-class 
family and left unprepared for life by an education be- 
yond the family’s means. After some blundering around, 
he got a job with an advertising agency, and, to his own 
amazement and everybody else’s, turned out to be some- 
thing of a success. He was successful enough to be scared 
stiff: “This, then, was what he was coming to! Writing 
lies to tickle the money out of fools’ pockets!” So he 
threw up the job and went to work in a bookstore at a 
miserable salary, choosing integrity and poetry—and 
poverty. 

If the book is, as Trilling says, a powerful indictment of 
commercialism, it is also a merciless exposition of the 
meaning of poverty. Never, so far as I can recall, has 
there been anything quite like it. Orwell himself had 
experienced poverty to the very edge of starvation, and 
written about it in Down and Out, but this was the pov- 
erty of the Lumpenproletariat, of people who had given 
up. Their life was pretty nasty, but at least they didn’t 
have to waste any energy in keeping up appearances. 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying, on the other hand, deals with 
poverty on the fringes of the middle class, poverty among 
the would-be respectable, and its theme is mental anguish 
rather than physical suffering. George Gissing did some- 
thing of the sort in New Grub Street, but his treatment of 
struggling men of letters seems almost romantic in com- 
parison with Orwell’s dry, hard bitterness. 

For it is a bitter book. On the flyleaf is a paraphrase 
of the famous thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 


ending, “And now abideth faith, hope, money, these 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Orwell’s ‘Keep the Aspidistra Flying’ 
and Nigel Dennis’s ‘Cards of Identity’ 


three; but the greatest of these is money.” Gordon quickly 
finds he has not won the opportunity to write as he pleases 
because he cannot write at all: “His mind was sticky with 
boredom. He couldn’t cope with rhymes and adjectives. 
You can’t with only twopence halfpenny in your pocket.” 
He learns all the dodges of the respectable poor: how to 
cadge cigarettes without appearing to do so; how to make 
an illicit cup of tea under the nose of a dictatorial land- 
lady; how to disguise the raggedness of clothing. The 
combination of poverty and pride determines his rela- 
tions with his well-to-do friend Ravelston, for he will not 
allow himself to be put in a position of accepting favors 
he cannot return. It determines his relations with his gir], 
Rosemary, for she cannot go to his room nor he to hers, 
and he has no money for entertainments or excursions. 
(“The ‘never the time and the place’ motif,” Orwell 
observes, “is not made enough of in novels.”) Poverty 
and pride lead him to regard a simple misunderstanding 
as an outrageous affront. And they are responsible for the 
fact that, when he lays his hands on a little money, he 
spends it most unwisely. 

Gordon Comstock, as both Ravelston and Rosemary try 
to tell him, is a difficult young man. He is the kind of 
person you want to shake, for he has a talent for making 
bad matters worse. But that doesn’t mean that his prob- 
lem isn’t a real one. A writer cannot make money in our 
society without exposing himself to corruption, and if 
many good writers aren’t corrupted, heaven knows there 
are plenty who are. Gordon has courage enough to try 
to find an alternative. Why not, he asks himself, renounce 
the world of money altogether, abandon the whole idea 
of making good, and live in poverty? He tries the experi- 
ment, only to discover that poverty is even more in- 
compatible with creativity than prosperity is with 
integrity: “Mental deadness, spiritual squalor—they seem 
to descend upon you inescapably when your income drops 
below a certain point. Faith, hope, money—only a saint 
could have the first two without having the third.” 

So there the problem is, and it seems to be insoluble. 
Indeed, there is no solution so far as this book is con- 
cerned. But Orwell does rescue his hero from the impasse 
in which he finds himself. When Gordon is well on his 
way to becoming really down and out, Rosemary inter- 
venes so effectively that he finds himself married to her 





and back at his old job at the advertising agency. This, 
of course, is by no means a happy ending, but neither is 
it, as one might suppose, an ironic stroke. Orwell was far 
too honest not to realize that, in spite of the dilemma so 
forcefully described in this book, life does somehow man- 
age to go on. Gordon reflects: 

“Our civilization is founded on greed and fear, but in 
the lives of common men the greed and fear are mysteri- 
ously transmuted into something nobler. The lower- 
middle-class people in there, behind their lace curtains, 
with their children and their scraps of furniture and their 
aspidistras—they lived by the money-code, sure enough, 
and yet they contrived to keep their decency. The money- 
code as they interpreted it was not merely cynical and hog- 
gish. They had their standards, their inviolable points of 
honor. They ‘kept themselves respectable’—kept the 
aspidistra flying. Besides, they were alive. They were 
bound up in the bundle of life. They begot children, 
which is what the saints and the soul-savers never by 
any chance do.” 

The book, like so much else that Orwell wrote, moves 
between the poles of intransigence and common sense. 
Although he was a stern critic of the Philistines, he was 
anything but complacent about the intellectuals, himself 
included. Gordon Comstock, like Orwell himself, has no 
gift for compromise. When he decides to go back to the 
advertising agency, he throws the manuscript of his long 
poem into a drain. (“No, no! Keep your parole. Either 
surrender or don’t surrender.”) But he realizes that he 
has gained as well as lost. Thinking of his unborn child. 
he reflects—and this is the novel’s last line: “Well, once 
again things were happening in the Comstock family.” 

In one of his many bitter moments, Gordon says to 
Rosemary: “If I had more money I should be a different 
person.” This is true, but it is less true for Gordon than 
it would be for most men. Like his creator, Gordon has a 
character that is fixed in its basic patterns; he is not an 
adjustable young man. Many people, however, in this era 
of other-direction, change so drastically with the circum- 
stances in which they happen to be placed that an ob- 
server is bound to wonder what the real person is like 
and whether there is a real person. 

This is the situation that Nigel Dennis has wittily and 
ingeniously exploited in Cards of Identity (Vanguard, 
$3.75). In what might be called the first act of this com- 
edy. three mysterious strangers take up residence in a 
long empty mansion in rural England. Requiring domestic 
servants, they kidnap five men and women of the vicinity. 





In Coming Issues 
Reviews by James T. Farrell, Robert E. Fitch, 
C. Hartley Grattan, John Lydenberg, Arthur 
Mann, Harvey Curtis Webster, Morton White 








engage in some skillful brainwashing, and endow them 
with new personalities suited to the tasks they are to per. 
form. All this is described with quiet audacity and appall. 
ing plausibility. 

In due season it appears that the strangers are members 
of a club specializing in problems of personality, and they 
have occupied the mansion in order to make it ready for 
the arrival of the other members. There is some amusing 
business about the other members and their preparations 
for the work at hand, but the heart of Part II is a series 
of imaginary case-histories. As the president explains, the 
club has learned how to overcome the nuisance of dealing 
with real patients. “We write out case-histories,” he 
observes, “with a purity of invention and ingenuity im- 
possible in those days when someone was always coming 
into the room.” But, he warns, what is imagined must 
have more reality than what is real. And so we have “The 
Case of the Co-Warden of the Badgeries,” “Dog’s Way: 
A Case of Multiple Sexual Misidentity,” and “Secret 
Agent: Multiple Confessions and Singular Identities.” 

This device interrupts the flow of the narrative, but the 
stories are so amusing in themselves that one has no 
trouble in forgiving Mr. Dennis. The first is more purely 
comic than the others, but it has a nice satiric edge. The 
second, a fantasy based on theories of sexual abnormality, 
is even more sharply satirical and is at the same time a 
vivid nightmare. The third, dealing with life in a monas- 
tery devoted to ex-Communists, is the best of the lot, one 
of the shrewdest commentaries on the totalitarian mental- 
ity I have ever encountered. It is as funny as a story by 
J. F. Powers and as pointed as Koestler’s Darkness at 
Noon or Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-four. 

After the third of the case-histories, the members begin 
to quarrel and the president is deposed. Then the servants 
present a pseudo-Shakespearean tragedy dealing with 
problems of identity, and this, ingenious as it is, is really 
too much. But the book winds up neatly enough when the 
members of the club flee from the police and the servants 
begin to return to their old identities. 

It is amusing to note that the blurb describes Mr. 
Dennis as having joined, “in one magnificent leap, thal 
fine and savage company of Aldous Huxley, Wyndham 
Lewis, Evelyn Waugh and George Orwell.” In his satirical 
force and his meticulous ordering of details, Dennis does 
remind one a little of the Orwell of Animal Farm and 
Nineteen Eighty-four. His distinguishing characteristic, 
however, is his playfulness, a quality with which Orwell 
was not richly endowed. Dennis can be serious enough. 
but his mind is inventive rather than analytical, and he 
throws off outrageous ideas with wonderful aplomb. 
Orwell, on the other hand, was always deeply serious, 
and I suspect that he would have regarded Cards of 
Identity as rather dilettantish, even though there are parts 
of it he would have admired. It is a funny book, one of 
the funniest I have ever read, but it is also a book that 
sharpens our wits. 
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A Great European 


Portrait of Europe. 
By Salvador de Madariaga. 
Roy. 204 pp. $3.50. 


TuIs 1S a book that nobody who 
has lived in Europe can read with- 
out nostalgia. Only an homme de 
lettres, philosopher and historian. as 
well as a statesman, could write this 
intellectual and spiritual portrait of 
the unity in diversity which is called 
Europe. 

Though evoked in only a few lines, 
you can see and feel the European 
landscapes and cities, from Uppsala to 
Seville, from Bath to Cracow. from 
Chartres to Budapest, from Copen- 
hagen to Siena; from the “leafy 
streets of Amsterdam placidly re- 
flected on the liquid fairway” to the 
“splendors of - Naples” painted in 
vivid colors by the sun; from the 
elegant poplars meandering between 
the chateaux de la Loire to the 
“Salzburg dream of Mozartean days.” 
And you will enjoy the truly marvel- 
ous wealth of national types from 
the burly, slow Swede to the mercur- 
ial, swift Frenchman; from the fiery 
Irishman to the subtle Greek: from 
the empirical Englishman to the un- 
compromising Pole; from the prac- 
tical and placid Swiss to the keen, 
esthetic Italian; from the gregarious 
but arrogant German to the rebellious 
Iberian. 

Madariaga tries to understand 
them all. And he succeeds because 
he loves them all. That’s why you 
will always enjoy the book even if 
you do not always agree with the 
author. National characters are too 
elusive to lend themselves to gener- 
ally accepted characterizations. 

Is there such a thing as a national 
character? “We can afford to smile 
at those who warn us that such terms 
are not scientific,” says Madariaga. 
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Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
Co-author, “The Jews in the Soviet 
Satellites”; contributor, “Commentary” 


“What do we care? All we can an- 
swer is: Sorry for science.” Are 
sherry, claret, burgundy, tokay scien- 
tific terms? Chemical analysis dares 
not define them. But connoisseurs 
distinguish the brands and vintages 
with an infallibility which is better 
than scientific. Were Elizabethan 
Englishmen different from their Vic- 
torian descendants? Well, what of 
it? As if a character could exist with- 
out changing or indeed change with- 
out existing... . 

A scientific mind would perhaps 
reply that chemical analysis, if driven 
far enough, could discover what con- 
stitutes the flavor of burgundy as it 
has discovered the composition of 
various perfumes. And that it re- 
mains to be proven that the Victorian 
character is another stage in the evo- 
lution of some basic English sub- 
stance which manifested itself, at a 
previous stage, in Falstaff. But let 
us not be pedantic. What Madariaga 
has to say about his national types 
in the form of historical and cultural 
aper¢us is certainly more entertain- 
ing, and in some ways more enlight- 
ening, than some national-character 
studies of cultural anthropology. 

So let us enjoy rather than criticize 
the way in which Madariaga derives 
certain traits of the English and 
German character from the compari- 
son of the English sentence ] have 
dropped my glove with its German 
equivalent Mein Handschuh ist herun- 
tergefallen. The Englishman has re- 
duced the number of sounds to a 
minimum; he says what he has to 
say by describing a vivid, concrete 
fact, and using an image turned into 
a verb: drop. The image is perfect. 


The sound, too. The word glove fits 
its meaning like a glove. But the 
German needs almost twice as many 
sounds, describes the glove as a shoe 
for the hand—a heavy and ungrace- 
ful concept, without subtlety and 
humor—and adds the over-explana- 
tory ist heruntergefallen, a whole 
treatise on the art of falling, a word 
for slow minds which need a lot of 
explaining. 

This reminds Madariaga of the 
seven defects of the German language, 
defined as too many books in the 
language, too many chapters in the 
books, too many sentences in the 
chapters, too many words in the sen- 
tences, too many letters in the words, 
too many strokes in the letters, and 
too much ink in the strokes. The 
seven defects turn out to be seven 
excesses, as every man who has ever 
listened to Wagner might have 
guessed. Good quality but too much 
of it, adds Madariaga with an almost 
audible sigh. 

Or read why the adjective French 
suggests to the Englishman all kinds 
of agreeable things, more or less pro- 
hibited or at any rate out of bounds, 
and how the ethical-esthetic polariza- 
tion between the two peoples finds an 
outlet in the English saying that the 
French have a hundred sauces but 
only one joke, to which the French- 
man may reply that the English have 
a hundred jokes but only one sauce. 
One slightly suspects that Madariaga 
is not quite impartial in this contro- 
versy when he says that the English 
do not even realize the existence of 
the world of enjoyment, because they 
eat anything, even shepherd’s pie 
and kidney pudding, and seem to re- 
produce themselves by a form of 
spontaneous generation not yet fully 
understood by the biologists. But 
Madariaga has a lot of good things 
to say for the English and not all 
of it is due to the fact that many 
of them admire France, Italy and 
Spain. 

The bulk of the book is devoted 
to European tensions, to the spiritual 
relations between its nations, and to 
the images the nations form of each 
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other. Not only the “great” nations 
are dealt with. The Irish and the 
Poles are especially favored because 
of their “familiarity with the absurd,” 
a “somewhat rare quality in Europe.” 
They are the nations which go on 
fighting even when they know that 
they are defeated. They share this 
quality with the Spaniards, whose 
propensity to the absurd contains no 
aggressiveness but rather a certain 
pity for the outside world foolish 
enough to insist on going its own 
way instead of the way the Spaniard 


is sure it is going. 








Madariaga is Spanish enough to 
lament that the French invented the 
term Latin America for what should 
rightly be called Spanish America; 
to assert that no adequate vigw of the 
Portuguese is possible unless it starts 
from the fact that they are Span- 
iards; to defend the honor and rights 
of Catherine of Aragon, so unjustly 
repudiated by Henry VIII; and to 
remind us that Flemish and Dutch 
regents of the Hapsburg kings had 
suppressed an uprising of the Span- 
ish Cortes before Philip II—who was 


a Dutchman, anyway—began to pac- 


ify the Netherlands with an army 
in which there were more Germans. 
Dutchmen, Flemings and Walloon 
than Spaniards. 

But, being a good Spaniard, Mada. 
riaga is also a great European. He 
loves the whole continent, its coun. 
tries, its landscapes, its rivers, its 
cities, its nations and its common 


cultural heritage. No wonder that he } 


is one of the most outstanding truly 
European statesmen, one of the 
leaders of the most farsighted and 
progressive political movement. the 
movement for a united Europe. 





Martyr in North Korea 


Reviewed by Geraldine Fitch 


Author, “Formosa Beachhead” ; 


Ambassador in Chains. 
By Raymond A. Lane, M.M. 
Kenedy. 249 pp. $3.50. 


ALTHOUGH my husband and I were 
Protestants, and Bishop Patrick J. 
Byrue was the highest representative 
of the Catholic Church in Korea, we 
were warm friends. Like everyone 
else, we were drawn to him by his 
friendliness, his cheerfulness, and his 
keen humor. 

Now that he is gone (martyr at the 
hands of the North Korean Commu- 
nists) and his fellow-Maryknoller, the 
Most Reverend Raymond A. Lane. 
has written his biography, I find that 
the characteristics which drew us to 
him were indeed outstanding attri- 
butes of his entire life. He served his 
church in both Korea and Japan; at 
one time he was assistant to the Sec- 
retary-General of the Maryknoll Mis- 
sion in America; in all three coun- 
tries he made friends among every 
class of people and was held in affec- 
tionate esteem by all who knew him. 

One of the highlights of this biog- 
raphy is the excellent chapter on the 
American occupation of Japan. It is 
based on Monsignor Byrne’s own 
analysis of the occupation and of 
Russia’s bungling of opportunities 
which might have captured Japan for 
Communism: blunders like impress- 
ing a million and a half Japanese war- 






contributor, “Reader’s Digest” 


prisoners into slave labor in Siberia, 
the reiterated demands for the Em- 
peror’s abdication, the continuous at- 
tacks on the Americans, whose gener- 
osity and kindness as conquerors had 
won favor with the Japanese people. 

Once Japan’s defeat had become in- 
evitable, the Emperor wished to ac- 
cept the surrender conditions and end 
further suffering for his people—if 
not indeed forestall suicide for the 
nation. Though opposed by the mili- 
tary clique, he decided to go on the 
air himself and broadcast Japan’s 
surrender. Outfoxing the militarists, 
who had thrown a blockade around 
the palace to prevent him from going 
to the studio, the Emperor had his 
speech recorded. On August 14 his 
speech was broadcast by every radio 
station in Tokyo and went out to 
every part of the Japanese empire and 
to every battlefield. The war was over. 

When subsequently the war lords 
spread the rumor that American sol- 
diers would torture the people, plun- 
der their homes and violate their 
women, an Osaka newspaper man 
suggested that an American who un- 
derstood his own people and loved 
the Japanese he invited to broadcast 
and allay the growing terror. Father 





Byrne was the choice. He reassured 
the Japanese people about the Amer. 
icans and appealed to the approach. 
ing army and navy of his own coun 
try to show good will and charity to 
the people who were, after all, the real 
victims of the war. General Mac. 
Arthur said Father Byrne was of 
great help, resourceful and coura 
geous; many others called him the 
“Number Two American in Japan. 
In 1947 he was again sent to 
Korea, this time as Apostolic Dele 
gate, later to be consecrated Bishop. 
He succeeded admirably in his rela 
tions with President Rhee. During the 
days that followed, he discerned the 
tragic shadow of coming events. 
After the invasion, events movel 
rapidly to the carrying-off by the 
Reds of 150,000 Koreans and of 3 
large number of missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant. Of this las! 
chapter in his life, his martyrdom it 
North Korea, where twenty yeal' 
earlier he had founded missions 
built churches, and ministered to the 


Korean people, one must read ever! > 


detail to gauge Bishop Byrne’s ful 


stature. As he had lived with cheer F 
fulness and joy, so he faced his im} 


prisonment, suffering and death. 
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Francisco I. Madero. 
By Stanley R. Ross. 
' Columbia, 378 pp. $5.50. 


THE TRANSITION from the dictator- 
ship of Porfirio Diaz to the Mexican 
' Revolution was effected thanks to the 

appearance on the political scene of 
Francisco I. Madero, the son of a 
bourgeois family who has gone down 
in history as a prophet and an apos- 
tle. He heralded the new era, and 
assumed the leadership of his people 
in their struggle to regain their lost 
liberties. There was more in Madero 
of faith than of passion, more of fer- 
vor than of combativeness. 

Historians are disconcerted by this 
man who was so different from the 
caudillos of the Revolution. For here 
was a man devoid of malice who 
firmly believed that good faith would 
triumph, who shunned demagoguery, 
and yet whose very simplicity imbued 
his oratory with a tremendous elo- 
quence of its own. Here was a man 
genuinely loved by the people, who 
entered without fear or compromise 
the arena where gunpowder was the 
usual arbiter. 

The new book by Stanley R. Ross, 
Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of Nebraska, is an objec- 
tive, well-documented and impartial 
biography which makes exciting read- 
ing not because the author tries to 
dramatize his subject, but because of 
the intrinsic interest of the documents 
themselves, and because the portraits 
of the leading personalities in the 
Mexican drama offer us a glimpse of 
the history of Latin America as a 
Whole. Here are Porfirio Diaz, the 
Progressive dictator who brought for- 
eign capital into Mexico and carried 
out important public works while 
_ Suppressing political liberties and an- 





“nulling the most basic civil rights: 
Emiliano Zapata, the warrior inspired 
"by the hopes of the humble, who 
4tmed his people in the struggle for 
‘ the reconquest of their lands; Fran- 
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The Faithful Madero 


Reviewed by German Arciniegas 
Former Colombian Minister of Education; 
professor of sociology, Columbia University 


cisco de la Barra, the white President 
typifying the compromiser who 
washes his hands, Pilate-like, many 
times a day in order to be able to act 
out a role of apparent dignity, the 
prototype of the cultivated politicians 
and diplomats who so often dominate 
the Latin American scene; Victoriano 
Huerta, the soldier who betrays ev- 
eryone, who murders Madero and 
Pino Suarez and at the moment of his 
sudden elevation to supremacy finds 
himself supported by the U.S. Am- 
bassador, Henry Lane Wilson, the 
latter perhaps the best-realized char- 
acter in the book; General Bernardo 
Reyes, cultured, irresolute, ambi- 
tious, who returned from Europe with 
the illusion of becoming President 
and died riddled with bullets in the 
Plaza del Zocalo, in sight of the 
Viceregal Palace. 

The author has had the good for- 
tune to be able to consult the archives 
pertaining to the principal actors in 
the drama, the family letters, public 
documents and newspapers of the era. 
He does not make Madero a god, nor 
does he dismiss him merely as an in- 
dividual of mediocre abilities with an 
inclination toward mysticism. Rather, 
he lets the facts speak for themselves, 
giving us the personality of the man 
with all its limitations and all its 
power to evoke emotion. 

Madero was an ingenuous and sim- 
ple man. He came from a family of 
businessmen, bankers and landown- 
ers. The family circle constituted a 
solid nucleus dominated by the age- 
old authority of the pater familias. 
When Madero, already a grown man, 
wrote the book which was to launch 
his political career, he felt that be- 
fore he could release it there was one 
obstacle to be overcome: He must 
obtain the consent of his father. The 
whole family took part in the subse- 


quent discussions, and the man who 
was soon to be the leader of the Mexi- 
can people listened patiently and 
obediently to their arguments. Every- 
one must have his say, mother, broth- 
ers, grandfather. There was the book 
already printed, waiting for the au- 
thor’s father to give the green light 
for its publication. 

This example of filial obedience, 
this acknowledgement of the right of 
family intervention which would be 
unthinkable in other social circum- 
stances or in our modern era, this 
upbringing which held a youth back 
from making his own decisions, was 
to be reflected throughout the whole 
of Madero’s career, and was one of 
the causes of his lack of assurance in 
decisive moments of the struggle. His 
interest in spiritualism, homeopathy, 
vegetarianism are all revealing 
facets of his personality. 

But Madero’s story leaves no doubt 
as to the force of his passion for 
justice. He fearlessly defied Porfirio 
Diaz, and displayed a power to sway 
the masses which few would have sus- 
pected he possessed. He was the last 
person anyone would have expected 
to emerge in the role of a caudillo. A 
rising led by a crude and primitive 
soldier would have seemed a likely 
possibility. A revolution guided by a 
landowner who visited his sick work- 
ers with a bottle of Hahnemann pills 
in his hand was something no Latin 
American people, least of all the Mex- 
icans, could have imagined. 

Madero’s death following his im- 
prisonment by the same Huerta who 
the very evening before had embraced 
him in a travesty of loyalty is like 
an etching by Goya, a miniature of 
Hell. But the most shocking thing of 
all is the spectacle of the celebrated 
Ambassador Wilson sending to Wash- 
ington the kind of information that 
Huerta himself would have wished 
to see transmitted, taking a direct 
part in the goings-on behind the 
scene, threatening Madero with inter- 
vention, intriguing with the diplo- 
matic corps, and implanting in the 
Mexican people a resentment that to 
this day is not entirely eradicated. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





DYLAN THOMAS 


Everyone who has looked into John Malcolm 
Brinnin’s Dylan Thomas in America knows that 
a case can be made against it, and Robert Gor- 
ham Davis has made it eloquently [NL, January 
16]. Perhaps too eloquently. I am not strongly 
impelled to defend Mr. Brinnin, but I cannot 
accept the suggestion that his book deserves 
to be compared to Confidential magazine, even 
with talk about “somewhat higher levels.” No 
one has asserted that the book is untrue, and 
most critics have found it sympathetic. I don’t 
know why he wrote it, but I am not ready to 
believe that he was indulging in sensationalism 
for the sake of making money. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written— 
by William Faulkner, I am unhappy to say, 
among others—on the subject of privacy. The 
act of publishing a book is a public act. This 
does not mean that an author can have no 
privacy, but it does mean that his privacy, like 
that of a politician or an actor, has slipped out 
of his control. When an author flaunts his 
shortcomings, as Thomas did, there are only 
two possibilities: They may become a matter 
of private gossip, to be politely glossed over or 
deliberately lied about in the public prints; or 
they may become general knowledge. I cannot 
see that the first alternative, which was stand- 
ard practice in the Victorian era, is greatly 
preferable to the second. 

What Mr. Davis has in mind when he talks 
about “the right to privacy” is not clear to me. 
Mr. Brinnin did not hide under Dylan Thomas’s 
bed or spy on him with a telescope or plant 
a dictaphone in his room or betray his con- 
fidences. He merely chose to tell a story, no 
small part of which was already widely known. 
I can see why Mr. Davis wishes that Brinnin 
hadn't done it, but I don’t see why he has 
drawn so passionately on his stock of moral 
indignation. 


Grafton, N. Y. GRANVILLE Hicks 


FLUORIDATION 


Thank you for James Rorty’s excellent and 
important article, “The Case Against Fluorida- 
tion” [NL, January 2]. I am sure that like 
myself many thousands of people will want 
reprints of this piece. Chicago has been prepar- 
ing for fluoridation for a long time and will 
start it in a few weeks. But Governor William 
G. Stratton vetoed a bill that would have 
permitted Chicagoans to vote on it first. 
Chicago ARTHUR HEDBERG 

James Rorty is an excellent economist, but 
he appears to be a faddist so far as the 
fluoridation of drinking water is concerned. I 


protest that he pays little attention to statistics 
all the way from Deaf Smith County, Texas, ty 
two contrasted cities of our own state, Nev. 
burgh and Kingston. His reference to th 
possible influence of sugar on tooth deca 
reminds me of the arguments used in the 19 
century by those who opposed compulsory 
vaccination against smallpex. It is ridiculou 
Does he insist that the people of Newburgi 
were deprived of sugar, while those of Kingston 
revelled in sugar? 

Every innovation in medical treatment ha 
brought forth faddists who scorn statistics, | 
vividly recollect that a cousin of mine died oj 
“black diphtheria” in Boston when I was ; 
child there. I have not forgotten that even afte: 
ward some doctors opposed antitoxin. While! 
feel that polio vaccine is going to curb th 
spread of infantile paralysis, I suggest the 
Rorty would have done better to attack thi 
vaccine. 


Schenectady, N. Y. Hersert M. Menniti 


CREDIT DUE 


It is a curious thing that William E. Bolu 
could write a whole-page history on the LI) 
[NL, January 9] and not name the man wh 
thought of it, wrote the call, sent it out, pre 
sided at the first meeting, named Jack Londo 
for President, ran the whole thing for year 
and raised the money that started Harry Laidle 
at the job. 


Vonrovia, Calif. Upton SIncLat 


CITY SLUMS 


One must agree with E. G. Shinner’s analy 
sis of the slum problem [“City Slums: Che! 
lenge to Free Enterprise,” NL, December 5! 
and hope that his proposal for financing urba 
renewal on a vast scale will be the successfi 
means for accomplishing, within the foreseeabl 
future, this job of great magnitude and 0 
greater economic necessity and urgency. 
seems to say, however, that cil 
planning is not a prerequisite for urban % 
development; if this is his meaning many W! 
dispute it. Perhaps he has seen too mal 
plans for total demolition and total rebuildix 


Shinner 


of older city areas. All too often these cf 


tainly are impossible of attainment. Econom! 
possibilities will restrict such drastic acti’ 
to necrotic neighborhoods only. 

But by far the largest areas still have liv 
tissue that strives for survival amid infectio# 
blight and deterioration. For these neighbo 
hoods the proper organic treatment is “selet 
tive surgery” and repair. Only unsuitable # 


unusable buildings are demolished; others Ff 
repaired and remodeled. Some streets are "F 


lit 
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pets are 


moved or closed to wheeled traffic, and others 
are modified, so that most through traffic is kept 
out and neighborhood traffic is classified and 
canalized. Some open spaces and pedestrian 
greenways can be created, often tying together 
existing community institutions such as 
churches, schools, etc. This is the “selective 
surgery” that removes dead and diseased tis- 
sue, renews the circulatory and respiratory 
systems, and gives the neighborhood organism 
a new lease on a healthy life. New buildings 
of various and suitable types are built in 
strategic locations because the renewed en- 
vironment makes them functionally necessary 
and economically feasible. Above all, the old 
neighborhood is transformed into a_ proper 
environment for human beings—clean, safe, 
convenient, pleasant and even handsome. 

But such rehabilitation requires planning and 
controls; it cannot be attained by unorganized 
individual efforts. The doctor must prescribe 
the surgery and therapy and the patient must 
follow the prescription. Indiscriminate medi- 
cation will only alleviate symptoms. Let us 
assume that thousands of individual owners, 
using such FHA-guaranteed loans as Shinner 
proposes, remodel and rehabilitate their prop- 
etties as they see fit. All but a few of them 
have limited foresight in such matters, are 
ignorant of the physical causes of urban blight, 
and will follow their individual, expedient de- 
sires. Consequently, the basic and chronic ills 
will not be removed. At best, this approach 
will only delay eventual death, which would 
mean foreclosures on thousands of the rehabili- 
tation loans. 

Here in Philadelphia plans are completed 
for rehabilitating many neighborhoods by em- 
ploying the principles of “selective surgery.” 
Shinner’s proposal, enacted into law, could be 
the financial means for bringing them into 
being. 


Philadelphia Norman N. RIcE 


‘POLITICAL DISCOURSE’ 


Reading the article, “The Poisoning of Po- 
litical Discourse,” by Edward A. Shils [NL, 
January 9] gave me a warm feeling of superi- 
ority. This resulted not entirely from his omis- 
sion of the China Lobby from the list of un- 


| Worthy anti-Communist disturbers of the peace. 


By implication, he included THe New LEApER 


among those guilty of the “ten-year-long dis- 


_lurbance of public peace by the angry quest 


for publicity about conspiracy.” No, my feeling 


; of superiority came from a fancied ability to 


understand the Professor in spite of his un- 


| Scholarly emotionalism. 


- others ae 





But what does “antinomianism” mean? If my 
*g0 hadn’t been thoroughly puffed up before I 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


got to it, | would have slipped on that one. 
New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


It would seem that Professor Shils needs a 
sedative to steady his nerves. Easy now, Pro- 
fessor Shils, it isn’t as bad as all that. 

Frenzy will not controvert cold, sober facts, 
but a sober look at facts might help separate 
the wheat from the chaff. Professor Shils’s 
article is every bit as dispassionate as Richard 
Rovere’s recent piece on “kept witnesses” in 
Harper’s. lf stable gentlemen lend themselves 
to wild and unsupported statements, what may 
we not expect of the ruder sort—unstable 
ex-wives, ex-landlords, ex-neighbors, ex-janitors, 
ex-Communists, etc., not to mention untutored 
Senators? 


Woodstock, N. Y. Etste MEYER 


VEGETARIAN? 


In your December 19 Robert A. 
Heckert asserts that “the man for whom the 
Christian religion is named never indulged in 
this repulsive habit”—i.e., the eating of flesh. 
fowl or fish. 

I wonder where Mr. Heckert got this idea. 
The Gospels do not indicate that the eat- 
ing habits of the individual in question dif- 


issue, 


fered significantly from those of his com- 
patriots. 
Buffalo C. I. CLaFLin 


AUTHOR’S QUERY 


I am undertaking a comprehensive study of 
Soviet education and want to include a chapter 
on the schools and institutes for the training 
of foreign Comunists in Communist ideology, 
strategy and tactics. Unfortunately, materials on 
these institutions are difficult to obtain. They 
are not mentioned in the Soviet pedagogical 
literature. I would therefore appreciate it if any 
of your readers having such information, or 
knowing where it is obtainable, would contact 
me at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 


New York City GeorcE S. Counts 


Education Molds Our Future 





BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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REPRINTS OF 


THE CASE AGAINST 
FLUORIDATION 


By James Rorty 
are available at 
the following rates: 


l copy 10c 12 copies $1 
100 copies $7.50 
1,000 copies $60 


order from 


THE New LEADER 
Reprint Department 

7 East Fifteenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 











PIPE DREAM 


Gsrveenr THEA., W. 44 St. Mats. Wed. & sat] 





“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 


—Atkinson, Times 


‘HILARIOUS HIT.” —coieman. Mirror 


‘TOP GRADE.” 


—Chapman, News 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ano FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PRICES: Mon. thru Sat Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Mezs. 
$5.75; Bale. $4.60, $3.60, $3.00 and $2.50; MAT- 


WED. & SAT. Orch. $4.15; Mess. $3.45; 


Bale. $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 inel. tax. 
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MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 


Slet St. West of B’way 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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AT NEVINS 9250 

YN on our GIANT PANIASS iC’ SCREEN! 
B 3 ALAN LADD 

“HELL ON FRISCO BAY" 

Edw. G. Robinson e Joanne Dru 

CinemaScope WarnerColor StereoSound 

plus ‘Sincerely Yours'’ Liberace 
Dorothy Malone 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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PROTECT YoOuR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
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—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 
A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 














~/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


j Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“LL CRY TOMORROW” 
starring 
SUSAN HAYWARD 


RICHARD CONTE + EDDIE ALBERT - 30 VAN FLEET - DON TAYLOR - RAY DANTON 
Directed by DANIEL MANN + Produced by LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 









ON STAGE: "FUN AND FANCY"—Brilliant new revue .. - 
produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Raymond Paige. 
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PRICE INCREASE 


SORRY, but after five years mounting publication costs 
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NOW AVAILABLE FREE--REPRINTS OF TWO 
TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 


PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


a, 


Communism’s 
Postwar Decade 


The gains and losses of Communist parties in the non- Communist world since 1945 


By SIMON WOLIN 
With an introduction by SIDNEY HOOK 


(BULK ORDERS ACCEPTABLE) 


, | 


Is Coexistence Possible? 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
GERHART NIEMEYER ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 
HARRY SCHWARTZ BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


(LIMITED TO 5 COPIES) 
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7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





